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DURNTON^ ABBEY. 



CHAPTER I. 

SPAKINGHAM STATION. 

" Q<PAR...M ! Spax...m ! Spar...m ! 

K3 Spar...m for Dur...n! Spar...m for 
Dur. . .n !" shouted the railway porters, as the 
London express, with much grinding, grating, 
and groaning, stopped at a small north-country 
station early in the morning of a lovely day in 
spring. 

The information intended to be conveyed 
by the above half-articulated shouts was that 
the train had reached the station of Sparing- 
ham, at which passengers for Dumton must 
leave the rail. 

Sparingham is merely a little roadside station, 
and the express would not stop there were it 
not that it is the nearest point of the line to 
the ancient market town of Dumton, more 
fiilly and properly styled in the county histo- 
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farther into a spasmodic bark bearing some 
resemblance to Dur-n ! 

A lady put her head out of the window of 
a first-class carriage as the train stopped, and 
the head guard hurried up to that window 
with his hand to his hat. And one or two 
other guards, and all the foiu- or five travellers 
who were bound for Durnton gathered them- 
selves into a knot at a respectful distance 
from the same carriage window, waiting to see 
the lady who had looked therefrom descend. 

The head guard hurried up to the carriage, 
touching his hat as he did so, because he 
knew perfectly well that the lady who was 
about to leave the train was Miss Lillian La- 
garde, of Dimiton Abbey. And all the other 
male creatures on the platform bent their eyes 
towards the same spot, because the face that 
appeared at the window was more beautiftJ 
than any they had often the happiness to 
look on. 

It was in truth a countenance of the sort that 
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not only attracts, but rivets attention ; — not 
at all one of those faces, that occur so often 
in England, the land par eoccellence of female 
beauty, on which the roving eye habituated 
to such survey rests with admiration for a 
minute, and then wanders off while the gazer 
utters the stereotyped " devilish pretty girl, 
that !" 

Lillian Lagarde's face was one of those rarer 
countenances which not only extort admiration, 
but excite interest and curiosity. Perhaps a 
shrewd and intelligent observer of the male 
sex would have said, despite his inevitable 
admiration for its strange beauty and the 
undeniable perfection of it, that there was 
something in the face that did not please the 
.■oxd sense a. wholly aa it did J physi^l 
eye. And it would have been nearly certain 
that a woman would have said the same, not 
altogether because of that undeniable beauty. 

LiUian Lagarde must have been some 
years under thirty at that time ; — but she 
was travelling alone. And whatever else 
there may have been to be seen in her face, 
there was no smallest touch of timidity or 
embarrassment to be detected in the delicate 
pale cheeks or the ffoddess-like dark brow. 
But her manner in saying the few words that 
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from the carriage were queeD-like. She had 
a black silk dress, with an ermine-bound 
scarlet wrapper over it. And as she put one 
slender and admirably booted foot on the 
carriage step, an involuntary and birth- 
strangled " By Jove !" died on the lips of the 
commercial gentlemen, who were profiting by 
the opportunity of getting a peep at the 
most exquisite foot imaginable. 

" Yes, Miss 1 the carriage from the Abbey ia 
here 1" said the guard as he offered his elbow 
to help her to step on to the platform ; and 
then stepped beside her to the little wicket 
which opened from the station into the road ; — 
an amount of attention that was due not 
wholly to the circumstance that the traveller 
was Miss Lillian Lagarde, of Dumton Abbey, 
but in part to the fact that she was a very 
lovely womiui. 

Nobody save a coachman and footman had 
come to meet her at the station ; and it was 
very evident that she had not expected any 
one. She got into the carriage ; the porters 
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and the footman put her luggage in and on 
the outside ; the commercial gentlemen divided 
themselves between the red T)us of the Old 
Abbey Inn, and the yellow 'bus of the Vic- 
toria Hotel, both situated in the High 
Street of Durnton ; the three carriages drove 
-off on their five mile journey to the little town, 
the plebeian busses yielding the pas to the 
patrician carriage from the Abbey ; the express 
train went shrieking on its way northward ; 
and the Httle station of Sparingham was left 
to the utter stillness of its ordinary existence. 
Durrenton Canonicorum, — or Durnton, as 
we will henceforth submit to write it in 
compliance with modem ways, and slip-shod 
convenience, — ^had seen better days. But it 
was still a very respectable and extremely 
pleasant-featured coimtry town, possessing a 
remarkably handsome church, which was 
dignified with the title of the Minster; — a 
curious and ancient market cross ; — and a 
High Street with several good and thriving 
shops in it. It had also some quiet back 
streets made up of garden walls with the ivy 
and Virginian creeper hanging over them, and 
neat houses with bright green doors, and 
bright brass door-plates with the names of the 
professional gentlemen, who constituted the 
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ground formed a most charming little land- 
scape. It boasted further two principal inns, 
both situated in the High Street, as the reader 
already knows ; several handsome shops, also in 
the High Street, andan Athenaeum and reading 
rooms. And lastly, Dumton possessed a bank. 

It is about nine o'clock on a bright April 
morning ; and there is a very charming looking 
young lady in a muslin dress and broad-leafed 
straw hat with flowing blue ribbons, engaged 
in sketching the landscape from below the 
bridge. All the Dumton young ladies sketch 
the landscape from below the bridge ; and 
Mr. Spicer, the "spirited" bookseller and 
stationer in the High Street, has caused a 
vignette engraving to be executed of the same, 
and sells letter paper, the first half of the first 
page of which is occupied by an impression 
of the view in question. 

Then the old Minster is fuU of " bits" and 
objects of interest. It is open ; and two sweet- 
toned bells are chiming their somewhat too- 
unheeded invitation. For the Rev. Welby 
Wykeham, the rector, though no " advanced" 
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ritualist, has daily service in the Minster. 
And the opportunity might well tempt one to 
indulge in a lounge in the old church, and in 
a little mild ecclesiological antiquarianism. 

Both the rival omnibuses are clattering 
into the town ; the crimson-panelled vehicle 
of the Old Abbey Inn, which scorns to 
yield to new-fangled ways so far as to call 
itself an hotel, with its pair of large powerful 
bays easily beating the weedy greys and 
yellow 'bus of the newly-&9aded Victoria 
Hotel, as they come up the hill of the High 
Street. 

At Dumton every department and circum- 
stance of life is matter of party, and gives rise 
to sharply marked, though not necessarily 
hostile party feeling. The society of the little 
place is bisected in matters political, in matters 
theological, in matters medical ; and even the 
two principal inns are supported and patronized 
by rival parties of adherents. The friends of 
the Abbey Inn insist much on the fact that 
the house was kept by Nat Luscomb s father 
before him, and that Nat himself might retire 
from business to-morrow, if it wasn't for the 
pride he took in it, and his determination not 
to leave the course free to that fellow Fisher 
at the Victoria, who, if all stories were true, 
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five shillings waa quite as good as that of the 
Abbey Inn at eight; — ^useful men in their 
way, though probably not including among 
their number many of those inhabitants of 
Dumton, who were competent judges of the 
qualities of port wine ! Now, as the omnibuses 
from the rival houses, hke nets hauled in by 
rival fishermen, brought back their catch from 
the railway, a little knot of idlers, comprising 
a few of the notables of the town, was gathered 
around the entrance of either house of enter- 
tainment. And there might be many less 
effective methods of making oneself acquainted 
with the persons, the politics, and the humours 
of the little place than by making one of 
either of these groups. 

Jolly Nat Luscomb was standing on the 
steps of the Old Abbey Inn, ready to welcome 
any guests his 'bus might bring him ; and the 
knot of people gathered around his door was 
evidently composed more of the notabilities of 
the town than was the corresponding knot at 
the door of Fisher's Victoria Hotel ; and all the 
fattest and most middle-aged commercial 
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gentlemen who represented the oldest estab- 
lished houses, went to the Abbey Inn. 

We will, therefore, do the same. 

" Saw the Abbey carriage coming over the 
bridge juist now ! Suppose it was Miss Lillian 
coming home ! '' said Dr. Waring, the leading 
medical practitioner of the town. 

" Yes ! the carriage went up the hill to- 
wards the Abbey, not five minutes ago,'* said 
Mr. Luscomb, 

" How do, Nat ? Miss Lillian Lagarde, was 
it ? — Saw her get into her carriage at the 
station, and by Jove, she's a stepper I rarely 
saw the equal of,'' said Mr. Petteram, who 
travelled in the hardware line, and who had 
just alighted from the Abbey Inn 'bus. 

" Was Sir Arthur with her ? " asked 
Waring. 

" No ! She was all by herself I . . . more's the 
pity, to my thinking," replied Mr. Luscomb. 

" You may say that, Mr. Luscomb," said 
another of the bystanders, a tradesman of the 
town. " It would be a deal better for Miss 
Lillian, I'm thinking, as well as for Sir Arthur 
himself, if he would stay at home and look 
after his property a little, instead of always 
gadding over the country the way he does." 

" I don't know that he could do much good 
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bottom of the hill, or not far from it, because 
his predecessors have been coming down it for 
a long time past." 

" Ah 1 They may say what they will of 
the Lagardes, but I shall call it a black day 
in Dumton that sees any other name at the 
Old Abbey/' said Nat Luscomb, shaking his 
head. 

" What ! — is it likely to come to that, 
then?" said Mr. Petteram, the traveller in 
hardware. 

"By all accounts, the day Mr. Luscomb 
speaks of is not very far off," said the trades- 
man who had before spoken. 

The truth was indeed as Dr. Waring had 
stated it. The Lagardes had been going 
down in the world for some generations past 

The first of the four huge folio volumes, 
whicli contains the Histon- of Fellshire, gives 
a charming view of *' Durnton or Durrenton " 
Abbev: and sets fortli at lenjjth how the 
lands and building had been granted at the 
dissolution of the monastery to one Walter 
La^gf^^e^ Aniiu* of Durnenton, and how they 
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had remained from father to son in the 
possession of his descendants to the " present 
day," — how, in the person of Arthur Lagarde, 
a Uneal descendant of the original grantee, 
the commoner had been made into a baronet, 
in the reign of Charles the First ; and how 
the said baronet had largely increased the 
femUy p^P^rty by ^'^ ^ wi* Lmiao, 
sole heiress of the Manatines, who had held 
land in the county ever since the Conquest. 

So far the fate, which is said to dog the 
heels of those who profited by the spoliation 
of thejChurch, had not overtaken the La- 
gardes. But upon the same principle, on 
which the Greeks declined to admit that any 
man could be called happy till he was dead, 
no family history can be appealed to as 
throwing any light on the value of the pro- 
phetic threat, untQ that famQy has become a 
confirmation of the dictum. 

And the time when the Lagardes were to be 
added to the catalogue of those, whose mis- 
fortunes have served as a warning beacon on 
the sin of sacrQege, was at hand. The Sir 
Arthur, who has been mentioned as having 
increased the family property, was the last 
Lagarde the tendency of whose operations 
was in that direction. After him the fortima^ 
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Abbey. The seventh and eighth baronets had 
both stood contested elections for the county. 
The ninth had owned race-horses ; and the 
tenth, who was the grandfather of the Sir 
Arthur Lagarde, '* the present baronet" at the 
period referred to in this narrative, had been a 
personal friend and companion of the " First 
Gentleman in Europe," and so had naturally 
" gone to the dogs," and disposed of the 
greater part of the remnant of his estates in 
a similarly imsatisfactory manner. 

Sir Arthur — the Sir Arthur who finally 
found himself compelled to sell Dumton 
Abbey— (for the gossip at the door of the 
Old Abbey Inn was but too well founded) — 
was a bachelor, and still a young man, being 
about thirty years old, when he decided on 
taking that step. And he then resided at the 
Abbey with his only sister Lillian, — an old 
family name among the Lagardes, — who was 
his junior by four years. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

OLD J. V. AND YOUNG J. V. 

AMONG the advantages and possessions 
of Dumton, it has been stated that the 
little town had a bank of ita own. 

The " Dumton and North Fellshire Bank '' 
was situated (of course) in the High Street. 
On the right hand side of it, as you go down 
the hill towards the bridge, there is, close by 
the ancient market cross, a turning which 
leads towards the Minster. It is the oldest 
part of the town, and eight or ten consecutive 
houses still remain on that side and in that 
part of the High Street, built with their first- 
floors overhanging the pathway, and supported 
by wooden pillars, in such sort as to form a 
colonnade. It is through an archway, under a 
portion of one of these houses, that the narrow 
lane leading to the Minster turns off from the 
High Street, and the house thus pierced is 
the bank. The situation is a somewhat con- 
fined one. The entrance to the Bank is under 



business part of the to-wn ; all the customers, 
as well as the members of the firm themselves, 
haye become accustomed to the place, and it 
assuredly would not enter into the head of 
either of the partners to think of deserting 
the old shop. 

*'Varley, Lightfoot, and Varley,'' are the 
names which may be read, in deeply cut black 
letters, on the large brass door-plate on the outer 
door, when that is shut on Sundays and at all 
hours of other days, save those between nine 
a.m. and four p.m. ; and the same words may 
be seen on a similar plate beneath the glass 
half of the inner door during those hours. 

Varley, Lightfoot, and Varley, were words 
which went together on the tongues and in 
the ears of Dumton people as naturally and 
readily as " bread and butter,'' or " hook-and- 
eye." And it would have been very bad com- 
mercial policy to make any change in the style 
and title of the firm. And this was probably 
the reason why it still remained as it had stood 
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for 80 many years. For the fact was that 
Lightfoot, as a member of the firm, was a 
myth. There was an old Mrs. Lightfoot, who 
lived in a small neat cottage in the Minster 
yard, and who drew an annual payment from 
the bank ; but no male Lightfoot had been 
seen in the flesh on the flagstones of Durnton 
for many years. 

The present senior member of the firm was 
John Varley, and the only other active part- 
ner in it was John Varley — his son; John 
Varley, senior, and John Varley, junior; or 
old J. V. and young J. V., as the townsfolks 
were often wont to call them. 

Young J. V. was sitting alone in the com- 
fortably furnished parlour behind the large 
front office of the bank. He was sedulously 
reading and making memoranda on letters, as 
he sat at his large table placed close to a 
window which looked into the front office ; 
but he was not so much absorbed in his occu- 
pation as to be prevented from looking, every 
five minutes or so, into the larger room on the 
other side of the partition ; and, every time 
he did so, he turned his eyes on the face of a 
clock on the opposite wall, before he again 
bent them on his work. 

John Varley, junior, was a well-grown per- 
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more probably from the subtle means, whicli 
the soul within a man has of expressing itself 
extemaQy, whether with or without his own 
consent, he was one of those men who cer- 
tainly do not look, and seem as if they never 
could have looked really and truly young. 

It wanted only a few minutes to ten when 
old J. V. entered the parlour from a door 
which commimicated with the other parts of 
the house, without making it necessa^ to 
pass through the front ojffice. 

There was a genial, kindly, epicurean easy- 
going look about the senior partner, which 
contrasted remarkably with the rigid exterior 
and bearing of his son. The younger man 
was dressed in very neat — ^but plainly cut — 
waistcoat and trousers of Oxford grey, with a 
frock coat of fine black cloth, and a white 
neck-handkerchief. The senior had on an 
easy shooting-jacket, a loosely sitting white 
waistcoat, light drab trousers, and a loosely 
tied blue and white silk neckcloth. He was a 
stout old gentleman, of some sixty years of 
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age, bald at the top of his large broad head, 
and with plenty of long silver hair around 
the base of it. He had a florid face, a double 
chin, a clear bright blue eye, and a large 
mouth filled with a brilliant range of white 
and perfect teeth. 

" Anythmg new, John ? " said the senior. 
He had at length after much trouble taught 
himself to address his son thus, instead of 
calling him Jack, as he had done for upwards 
of twenty years, upon a very serious and 
grave remonstrance on the part of the younger 
man, who, on being admitted as a member of 
the firm, had besought his parent to discon- 
tinue a mode of address, which he had con- 
sidered objectionable for the last half-dozen 
years, but which was absolutely intolerable 
under the circumstances of new dignity and 
responsibility to which he had been promoted. 

" Nothing neWy sir ! I wish it were new ! " 
answered the young man, pointing with a 
turn of his thumb towards a vacant seat and 
desk in the outer room, which his own chair 
was placed so as to command a complete view 
of, through the window in the partition be- 
tween the parlour and the front ojffice ; 
" nothing by any means at all new ! Nothing 
has been seen of Reginald this morning; 
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of going on is injurious to the reputation of 
the firm. The example to the other young 
gentlemen is most pernicious, and such as we 
are bound to guard them from ; and the 
indulgence, which tolerates such conduct, is 
to himself simply fatal I '' 

Old J. V. threw himself into his large 
Windsor chair, and wiped his ample brow 
with an enormously extra-sized silk handker- 
chief The morning was warm, and perhaps 
his son's eloquence conduced to the oppres- 
siveness resulting from the heat. 

" 111 tell you what, Jack ! '' he said, looking 
at the younger man with a mixture of awe 
and admiration, " if the time comes for the 
Bishoprics to be thrown open to competition 
before you are too old for the place, you w^ill 
come to be Archbishop of Canterbury one of 
these days ! " 

" My impression is, sir, that no man was 
ever yet raised to that dignity who was such 
an one as to be called Jack when he had 
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reached my age ! " replied the son with a cold 
smile. 

*' I beg your pardon, John, I forgot 1 Old 
fellows are apt to fall back into old ways ! 
And all that you were saying about Reg was 
as good as a sermon — better than most 
of 'em ! But this time — the fact is, I sent 
Reg away on a bit of business, that had 
to be done. I gave him his orders last night, 
when you were gone down to see all right 
in the office for the night. He is gone over 
to the Fell Side farm.'' 

" Just the last place where he should go I 
I wish, su:, that this business had been spoken 
of while I was there ! " said J. V., jimior, with 
an air of concentrated, yet not disrespectful 
vexation. 

" Why so it would have been, only you 
stayed downstairs so long I We thought you 
were never coming back again, and your 
mother was waiting to go to bed ! So I gave 
Reg his orders and sent him off I " replied the 
father — evidently anxious to exculpate him- 
self 

" The reason why I did not return upstairs 
immediately was because I found that a long 
letter, which ought to have been written to 
Dobbs and Willis, had not been written, I 
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tnan you, jonii i saia tne latner in a tone oi 
conciliation. 

" / try to do my duty, sir ! and should 
never complain of hard work, if other people 
would do theirs ! " 

" That's true, John ! But as to B^ going 
over to Borlace's farm — ^the job had to be 
done ! And why should he not go there ? 
He likes going there ! I know that ! and of 
course I know why ! / know all about it ! 
But is that any reason why he should not go 
— ^when there really is a call of business 
too ? Why, of course the lads like to go 
where the pretty girls are ! 'Odsfish ! didn't 
I in my time ? Ask yoinr mother else ! And 
I don't see any change in the world yet in 
that respect ; though I suppose, that be- 
fore long no man will be allowed to kiss a 
pretty girl till after a competitive examina- 
tion ! Come now, John Varley,'* added the 
old man coaxiogly, as he saw signs of dis- 
pleasure gathering on his son's brow, "do 
you dislike a visit to the Fell Side fiurm your- 
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self ? And, if all the truth was told — quite 
every bit of it, — does not that go for some 
part,-— just the least taste in the world, of 
your displeasure at poor Reg's errand this 
morning, eh ?" 

" If you mean, sir, that I have any, even 
the least possible shade of a notion of being 
jealous of my Cousin Reginald, or of anything 
he can say or do at the Fell Side farm, you 
never were more mistaken in your life. I 
have spoken, as I have done, having regard in 
the first place; as is fitting, to our own in- 
terests and those of the Bank ; — in the second 
place to the interest and welfare of my 
Cousin ; — and in the third place to those of 
the family at the farm. I consider all these 
to be imperilled by Reg's visit to Mr. Borlace's 
house. As for any attraction which the farm 
may have for me, I do not make, and have 
never made, any secret about the matter. I 
am free to admit that Di Borlace does seem, 
so far as I have been able hitherto to judge, 
both to my eyes, and to my judgment, 
as attractive and as admirable a young 
woman as any man could wish for his wife ; 
nor do I at all wish to conceal from 
you that I have serious thoughts in that 
direction." 



compliment professed to be implied in the words 
was at least in great part a left-handed one. 
" But — ^um — a — um— ^I say, John, this busi- 
ness between us and worthy Farmer Borlace — 
does it look quite — um — a — as if — eh ? — quite 
as if Miss Borlace would be likely, eh ? — to 
turn out — in a prudential point of view, I 
mean — all one might wish ?" 

** A very necessary consideration, my dear 
sir,'' returned his son, with two or three nods 
of grave approbation, mixed, one would have 
said, with a certain degree of surprise at the 
unexpected amount of intelligence his father 
was developing; "I am grateful to you for call- 
ing, though unnecessarily, my attention to the 
point. . But this is the state of the case. I 
think it extremely probable, sir, that Farmer 
Borlace — ^well as he stands at present — may 
die not worth a shilling. But I am disposed 
to beUeve that his brother, Mr. Silas Borlace, 
in the High Street, will leave a very consider- 
able fortune behind him. And I have every 
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reason to think, further, that Di will inherit 
her uncle's money/' 

"Ah !" said the old man, looking up at his 
son with an expression in which a feeling of 
inferiority to the man he addressed was curi- 
ously mingled with a consciousness of some 
superiority to him, in some point — " Ah ! 
I need not trouble myself to suggest pruden- 
tial considerations to you, John. But if, as 
you say, there is no feeling of jealousy in the 
matter, why do you so much dislike that Reg 
should visit at the farm r 

** Has not Mr. Borlace two daughters, sir ? 
Is my cousin Reginald in a position to be look- 
ing out for a wife ? Would Miss Maud Bor- 
lace be a desirable match for him, even if he 
were so ? Maud, you may take my word for 
it, will never inherit anything from her uncle. 
Nor — quite between ourselves, father — would 
a prudent man seek her for his wife, if she 
were the heiress to twice as much as Silas 
Borlace will leave behind him. As for Di, 
there is, I flatter myself, not the remotest 
chance that Reginald Varley should do her 
any harm of any sort. Nor has Reginald any 
idea in his head of looking there or anywhere 
else for a wife. Nor is he attracted to the 
farm by Miss Borlace. But Maud is a very 
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"I think, you know, John, that you are 
rather hard upon poor Reg. I believe the 
poor lad has more good in him than you are 
disposed to admit. If you expect all the 
young men in the world to come up to your 
mark, and go at your pace, you will find out 
your mistake. And as for keeping the lads 
clean away from the lasses, I know that stone 
walls would not do it in my day ; and I don't 
think that the world is much altered yet in 
that matter. And then, you know, John, 
that many a girl may be a very fair match for 
poor Reg, who would not be a fitting choice 
for J. v., junior ! Miss Maud, say what you 
will of her, is a very charming girl ; is come 
of decent people ; and if her sister Di is to 
have all that Silas Borlace leaves, it will be 
no more than right that the farmer should 
think of his second child. And though Bor- 
lace may have got a little to the wrong side 
of the ledger, he is a warm man yet; and 
Maud is likely enough to have what would be 
a very pretty fortune to poor Reg." 
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" Well, sir, we shall see. I must get to my 
desk ; for I have a long day's work before me. 
By-the-bye, there are two or three matters 
that nyist be explained to Mr. Borlace, before 
the papers which Reg has taken out this mom- 
ing can be put into proper form. And I think 
I will ride over to the Fell Side to-morrow, or 
perhaps Sunday evening ; yes, Simday would 
be better. It will save my time here, and 
give time enough to warn the farmer of my 
coming, so that there may be no danger of my 
missing him." 

" Do so, John ! And Reg may go with 
you. Sunday, you know," said his father, 
coaxingly. 

" What, again ! No, father ! If Reginald is 
to be sent out with me, I had rather not under- 
take the business. I should particularly ob- 
ject to being accompanied by him," said J. V., 
junior, with a quiet but rigid stiffness of de- 
meanour, betokening an obstinate determina- 
tion, which his father well knew it would be 
useless to oppose. 

" I'll tell you what, then," said his father, 
after a minute or two, during which his face 
had shown vexation and embarrassment, " I'll 
tell you what I will do. I will send him 
that evening with a reply to this note from 
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it will be civiller and easier to send Reg, than 
simply to write and tell him that if he wants 
to see me on business he must come to the 
Bank." 

'' Very well ; so let it be. But I must say, 
father, that it does seem a strange thing to 
me, that you should jump, as one may say, at 
an opportunity of sending Reg on some trip 
or other, as if an excuse were needed for not 
letting him go with me to the Fell Side," said 
his son. 

*^ Excuse ! No ! of course there is no ex- 
cuse in the matter. But I hate to mortify 
Reg. I hate to mortify any young feUow. 
And I am sure it would mortify him much, to 
be told simply that he was forbidden to go 
with you to the Fell Side Farm ; and on a 
Sunday, too, when really we have no right to 
say that he shall not go there, or anywhere 
else he pleases." 

" I am sure he owes us hours enough that 
have been stolen from his work," grumbled 
the junior partner, as he sate down to write a 
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note to Mr. Daxby Borlace, at the Fell Side, 
to announce the visit he proposed to pay liim 
on the following Simday, while the senior 
partner addressed himself to the business of 
reading the money article in the morning 
paper. 



CHAPTER m. 

SILAS BORLACE's PARLOUR WINDOW. 

A FEW hours later, on that same morning, 
Silas Borlace, the large draper and mer- 
cer in the High Street, was sitting at the win- 
dow of his parlour, over the shop, with his 
ledger before hiin. The window looked into 
the street; and though the occupation in 
which Mr. Silas was engaged was by no means 
an uninteresting one to him, it did not so en- 
tirely engross him as to prevent him firom 
casting an eye, ever and anon, at some passing 
scene of the many dramas of country-town life 
which were enacting themselves in the street 
beneath him. 

Silas Borlace was the younger brother of 
Darby Borlace, the farmer, of the Fell Side 
Farm. Their father had cultivated the same 
fields during a long life, which had comprised 
the times when war prices ruled, and farmers, 
with their old-fashioned and unimproved form- 
ing, made money at a much faster rate than 
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their successors, with all the appliances of 
modern skiU, can succeed in doing. And old 
Darby Borlace the elder had been enabled, not 
only to leave his eldest son very well off and 
comfortably settled as his successor in the 
farm, but to establish his yoimger son very 
advantageously in trade. The elder brother, 
though still considered by his banker to be "a 
warm man," as we have seen, was on the whole 
rather less weU off in the world than when he 
had begun it. But his brother Silas, the 
draper, had made the most of his opportuni- 
ties, and was supposed by those who had the 
best means of forming an opinion on the sub- 
ject, to be very warm indeed. 

For one thing, Silas Borlace, and Jane his 
wife, were childless ; and no doubt that made 
a difference. 

But the two men were altogether different, 
nay, strongly contrasted in character. The 
original difference of nature, which had at the 
outset of their lives made the calling of a 
farmer seem preferable to the one brother, and 
trade to the other, had, as usually happens in 
such matters, become intensified by the nature 
of their occupations. Farmer Borlace, to be- 
gin with, was a Tory of the quite old school, 
who, if he did not altogether deem all book- 



moreover, a staunch Churchman ; and shewed 
his attachment to the Establishment by gar- 
nishing his discourse liberally with those ex- 
pletives which served most notably to differ- 
entiate it firom the mode of speech used by 
« dissentiBg riff-raff/' and by a not less Uber^ 
indulgence towards those failings which a 
similar train of feeling and reasoning leads 
some men to consider as rather indicative of, 
and condudve to, orthodoxy of sentiment than 
otherwise. He was a man of jovial and easy 
temperament, and this turn of disposition was 
expressed in his face and person in such im- 
mistakable sort, that the quickest runner 
might have read it there. 

Silas Borlace was the reverse of all tiiis. 
He was a Dissenter, a Liberal in politics, and 
an advocate for popular education ; a thin pre- 
cise man — precise in his talk, precise in his 
dress, precise in his dealings — thin in his body, 
thin in his mind, and thin in his mode of life. 
He was withal an upright and a just man, 
though a rigid and somewhat hard one ; and 
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assuredly, as the phrase goes, no fool I He 
and his brother did not, as may be imagined, 
get on very well together ; especially as their 
wives were, by their nature, as antagonistic to 
each other as the two men. Nevertheless, it 
was admitted on either side that blood is 
thicker than water ; and a certain amount of 
friendly, though hardly cordial, intercourse 
was kept up between the two families. 

Silas, as has been intimated, had been a 
very successful man. His shop was the largest 
and by far the handsomest in the High Street 
of Dumton. He had found it desirable, at 
more than one epoch in his life, to pull down 
his bams and build greater ; or, less figura- 
tively, to take " new and enlarged premises." 
And he now inhabited the whole of one of the 
largest houses in the High Street. The whole 
of the ground-floor, both on the street and at 
the back, was devoted to the purposes of the 
business. But the first and second floor 
largely accommodated the small family, and 
left room to spare. It was a large room, at 
the window of which the draper was sitting 
over his books. And there was a fair-sized 
dining-room, kitchen, and the chamber of Mr. 
and Mrs. Silas Borlace, all on the first-floor. 
One domestic servant and a porter occupied 
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approved of the innovation, though he was 
mostly unable to adopt it, firom the force of 
early habit. With him, the two front-rooms 
were the " big parlour " and the " little par- 
lour/' It was the big parlour in which he was 
sitting, busied with his accoimts. Mrs. Silas 
was sitting on a sofa at the ftirther side of 
the room, having recently entered it from her 
bedroom, for she was to a great degree an in- 
valid, and was in the habit of largely insisting 
on all the privileges usually allowed to persons 
who " enjoy a bad state of health,'' a classical 
phrase, which does not always deserve the 
character for absurdity which has been attri- 
buted to it. 

" There's young Varley o' horseback again — 
instead of being where he should be — -just 
turned into the High Street, round the comer 
by the Abbey Inn," said Silas, looking round 
at his wife, and startling her by the sudden- 
ness of his address. 

*'0h, Silas, you shouldn't! you gave me such 
a start ! My poor side ! And now I must 
begin all over again." 
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" Begin again 1 why what wast thou doing, 
Jane T said her husband, in a not unkind, but 
perfectly quiet and utterly unmoved tone of 
voice. 

" Doing ! surely you ought to know, Silas ! 
Counting my poor pulse, to be sure ! I had 
nearly got to the end of the minute ! I was 
past ninety — ^for my pulse is awful this morn- 
ing 1 And now I must begin all over again !" 

" I beg pardon, Jane ! Begin the count 
again, and I won't disturb thee before the 
minute is up 1" said Silas, tranquilly. 

" Ninety-seven ! — ninety-eight !" counted 
Mrs. Silas, uttering the two last numbers 
aloud ; " and I do believe that I missed one 
or two ! My pulse is a hundred, if it is one, 
this morning. Twon't be long, Silas, before 
youTl be called upon to say, 'The Lord gave ; 
and the Lord hath taken away !' " 

" We are always called upon to remember 
that, Jane. Our blessings are lent, not given. 
But as regards thyself, I trust that thou mayst 
be spared during the next, as thou hast been 
during the last, twenty years !" 

" Silas ! Silas 1 it is a tempting of Provi- 
dence to say such a thing, with your pulse at 
ninety-eight, if not a hundred !" said his wife, 
with a rueful shake of the head. • 
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husband, who seemed to be wakened to a live- 
lier interest in the matter, directly it became 
a question of recorded figures and averages. 

" It is a month, and more, since you made 
up the account, and struck the average, Silas I 
It's been very high of late T' 

*' I'll see to it, my dear, as soon as ever I 
have finished the job I have in hand here. I 
shall have done directly." 

"Thank you, Silas! What was it you 
were saying, husband, about young Vaxley T 
asked his wife, who was by no means minded 
to allow the care of her health, and the near 
prospect of dissolution, to prevent her firom par- 
taking in any of those little matters of gossip, 
and observation of one's neighbour, which are 
so dear to the dwellers in small communities. 

" I saw him riding down the street a 
minute ago ! If that's the sort of way bank- 
ing business can be profitably carried on, 
why it is very different from other trades, 
that's all!" 

" Whati joung Mr. Varley ! I always took 
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him for one of the sort that do mind their 
business ! '' said his wife. 

" Young J. V. — Yes ! you may say 
that ! I should like to see young J. Y. a 
cavaliering through the streets of Dumton in 
the midst of banking hours I No ! It wasn't 
young J. Y., Mrs. Borlace ; but that young 
scapegrace, Mr. Reginald ! and, if I ever did 
such a thing as lay a wager, I'd bet, that he 
was coming back firom the Fell Sida I don't 
a bit like the way that young jackanapes has 
of finding his way out to the fimn." 

" And my sister-in-law with those two 
young girls ! '' said Mrs. Silas Borlace, hold- 
ing up her hands and eyes in protestation ; 
" however Di can reconcile it to herself to let 
that young man be hanging about the place 
the way he does, passes my understanding ! 
It does indeed ! But I suppose people see 
their duties differently." 

" That's true, Mrs. B., and it's well when 
they can see 'em at aU ! Now, I'm fi^ee to 
*say that I don't see mine very clearly in this 
matter," returned her husband, sticking the 
pen he had in his hand behind his ear as he 
spoke, and beginning to twirl his thumbs 
leisurely. 

" Your duties, Silas ! Why, what have 
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girls are my nieces. Blood is thicker than 
water ; and, there's no denying, Jane, when 
you come to look at it all round, that nephews 
and nieces and such- like do come nearer to a 
man, when he has no children of his own/' 
And Silas, as he spoke, suited the action to 
the word by looking all round the room, as if 
to satisfy himself that there really were no 
little Borlaces hidden away in any part of it. 

"But when you come to look ^t it all 
round, as you are so fond of saying, S. B., 
there is another as is your nephew as much 
as Di s girls are my nieces," insinuated Mrs. 
Borlace, in a rather acid tone. 

" There is ! — ^the Rev Aaron Abthwaite, 
thy brother's son ! I did not forget the 
fact, Jane, when I gave hin three hundrecT 
poimds for his outfit, on his proposal to join 
the mission to the Zulua But, as thou 
knowest, Jane, he went not" 

** No, poor lad ! because it pleased the Lord 
so to afflict him, that he was advised that it 
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was not the Lord's purpose that he should 
go, but should lay down his life for the 
sheep among his own people," said Mrs. S. 
piteously. 

** But neither did he do that ! '' said Silas 
drily. 

" He will do so in the Lord's good time, 
and that wiU not be long first," returned the 
wife. 

" In that case, he comes the less, my dear, 
within the horizon of a man, who is looking 
round, as I was looking just now, when that 
man is fifty-six, and has, by God's blessing, 
never had ache, or pain, or a day's illness in 
his life 1 " replied Silas, looking over his 
spectacles across the room at his wife, with 
an approach to something like a very dry 
smile. 

" Well, SUas, you know best about that ! " 
said his wife, who knew that nothing would 
be gained in any way by pressing the subject 
she had alluded to further on that occasion ; 
" and three hundred pounds is money ! there's 
no denying that ! But, how did you mean, 
Silas, when you said that you did not see your 
duty as to that matter of young Reginald 
Varley firequenting the farm at the Fell 
Side ? " 



and speak a word of warning to them in 
season ? " 

" Your brother Darby's a hot man, Silas ! 
and, as for Di, .... if ever you should say 
a word of advice at the Farm, Silas, I should 
prefer — looking to my state of health — ^not to 
be there, when you do it ! " 

" Nay, my dear, that would hardly be ! 
How am I hkely to be at the Fell Side with- 
out thee ? And if a good word is to be 
spoken, I look to thee to help to speak it ! " 

" And you know, Silas Borlace, that, miser- 
able wreck as I am, I am not the one to turn 
from the path of duty, if it is made clear to 
me 1 I have given testimony before now 1 " 

Her husband closed his lips tightly, and 
raised his eyes and eyebrows as he assented 
to the position with a slight bow of his 
head. 

" But what is it that you have seen and 
known of the goings on at the Farm ? " con- 
tinued his wife with newly wakened interest. 

•'* Nay, nothing more than what thou hast 
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seen thyself! As to this Reginald Varley, 
I know that if I had twenty daughters, he 
should never, with my good will, come within 
speaking distance of one of them. He comes 
from a bad stock to begin with, and if I am 
not more mistaken than I often am, the young 
man is of a bad sort himself, — I don't like 
him/' 

" Beauty is but skin deep, it is true ; but 
his looks are not against him anyway ! " said 
Mrs. Borlace, reflectively. 

" I don't think they are in his favour 1 
But tiiat is a matter of opinion. And you 
women are all alike on that subject I He is a 
very good-looking youngster certainly, — re- 
markably so ! Mayhap it would be a deal 
better for him if he were less so ; not that 
hia good looks are any excuse for his conduct ! 
There are plenty of well-looking men who are 
not led astray by their comeliness. Look at 
John Varley, his cousin ! Would you wish 
to see a handsomer man ? and — others ! " 
added Silas, who had been a very good-look- 
ing man in his day. " But Reginald Varley 
does not look as I should like a son of mine 
to look, if I had one — I know that ! " 

" ApoUyon was handsome to the eye of the 
flesh, we know ! " admitted Mrs. Jane pen- 
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him again without thinking of the Evil 
One." 

" His father was just such another at the 
same age I I remember him well enough. 
He might have gone into the Bank, with a 
good share as his brother's partner. But no ! 
honest industry was not in his line. He must 
needs go for a soldier 1 Spent all his patri- 
mony in buying commissions, and in riotous 
living ; — married a girl without a sixpence 
for her beauty; — took her out to India, 
where the pair of them died in less than two 
years, and left this Reginald without a 
halfpenny or the ability to earn one. I dare 
say he won't trouble the world very long I 
That sort mostly don't ! But he'll likely do 
a deal of mischief, one way or another, before 
be goes." 

" It's to be wondered that the Varleys, 
such people as they are, should have him in 
the Bank, and in the house as they do," said 
Jane, who could not help feeling a sort of 
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inverted interest in the fate and fortunes of 
the handsome scapegrace. 

" It's a very short time that he would stay- 
there, if it depended on young J. V. But 
the old man loved his brother, and he spoils 
this boy ; — too indulgent to him by half ! 
You see, old J. V. himself never had the 
judgment his son has; — never was such a 
steady fellow, or half such a man of business I 
And his indulgence ruins his nephew.'* 

" And what would you have your brother 
do about it ? " asked his wife. 

" Do ! Why, I'd have him let the youngster 
know that he was not welcome, at the farm ; 
and if a hint was not enough, I'd soon let 
him understand that it would be pleasanter 
for him never to shew his face there again ! 
But the worst of it is, that I am afraid Darby 
would have strong objections to doing any- 
thing that might give offence to old J. V." 

" But if the welfare of his girls requires 
it ? " said Mrs. Borlace, contemplating rather 
complacently the unchaining of the elements 
of discord, and the probability of a storm, 
which she would look on at from the safe 
shore. 

" His girk ! " re-echoed Silas ; " I said 
nothing about girb ! Di Borlace is no more 
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the two — only girls are so hard to under- 
stand." 

" Di is light-hearted, not light-headed, Mrs. 
B. Now Maud, for all her gravity, I take 
to be the lighter-headed, and the emptier- 
hearted of the two. A heart is not like a 
purse, Mrs. B. The lightness of it don't 
shew the emptiness of it^ not a bit ! " 

" May be so, B. But I don't like to see 
a young woman a-laughing, and a-singing, and 
a-making a noise, the way IVe seen Di Bor- 
lace a-going on. It's not like the fear of the 
Lord ; and that you know, B., is the be- 
ginning of wisdom ; whether for young or old ! 
Now Maud is quieter." 

" Yes, Maud is quieter. Slyness is quiet ! 
And I take it Maud is sly. And what's 
worse, I am afraid, she is vain and fond of 
admiration. And that's the worst thing a 
girl can be, to my mind ! I think it will be 
borne in upon me, wife, that I must put 
Darby on his guard in this matter. We shall 
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see I But, upon my word, it is getting on to 
dinner time, and I have not half done my 
morning's work yet/' 

And so saying, Mr. Borlace applied himself 
to his ledgers, and Mrs. B. resumed the 
examination of the state of her pulse, which 
had been interrupted. 




CHAPTER IV. 

THE TIP-TOE OF EXPECTATION. 

REGIONS of rock and fell, moor and 
mountain, have, of course, their own 
beauty, and that a beauty of no secondary 
order. But they do not form the surroundings 
of a "very desirable property." Durnton 
Abbey, however, standing just where the 
higher moorland subsides into a wide and smil- 
ing tract of rich corn and meadow land, has the 
advantages of both districts, and profits by 
the happy intermingling of their characteristics. 
The little river Durn, or Durren, which 
takes its rise among the mountains of the 
highest part of the moors, runs a thin course, 
while traversing the poor and hungry upland 
soil, as cheerless as that of the son of a miser, 
while in a state of pupilage in his father's 
house. But once emancipated thence, while 
flowing more largely and lazily through the 
rich and alluvial plains, which have been 
endowed with fatness from the slowly gathered 
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treasures of the parsimonious hills, the re- 
joicing stream becomes as the spendthrift, 
who is the miser's heir. Then parasite mills 
fasten on its bank, mendicant watermeads 
batten on its substance, and flattering towns 
celebrate and corrupt it. But between these 
two conditions there is a short space, when 
the unlovely barrenness of poverty has been 
escaped from, and the expanded profusion of 
dissipation has not yet commenced. And that 
is the spot at which Durnton Abbey is situated. 

Rushing with accelerated stream through 
the last gorge by which it escapes from the 
hiQs, the river traverses a ravine, and gradually 
widens to a richly wooded glen, in one of the 
most sheltered, and yet well sunned spots of 
which the old Abbey is built. The course of 
the stream is from the north-west to the south- 
east ; and gradually, as it traverses the large 
park which surrounds the residence, the river 
becomes less rapid and broader, and the 
character of the ground less woodland, and 
more opening into timber-dotted meadows. 

Thus Durnton Abbey, with the park and 
ornamental grounds which surrounded it, was 
situated just where the upper moorland and 
hill district to the west and north-west sink 
into the fertile undulating plain, which reached 
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hills. It was not axjcurately in the midst. For 
on the northern side the first swells of the 
lulls were much further back from the town ; 
— some four miles or thereabouts of rich corn- 
land intervening on that side between the 
town and the beginning of the fells, whereas 
to the due westward, on the Durnton Abbey 
side, the distance, as has been said in a former 
chapter, was scarcely a mile. 

It was in the former direction that the 
Fell Side farm was situated. And though its 
name indicated with very tolerable accuracy 
the nature of its position, it was not placed so 
immediately on the outside border of the fell 
district as to be only four miles from Durnton. 
It was in fact more than six miles from the 
town ; and thus about two miles within the 
moorland frontier. 

The homestead of the farm, with its imme- 
diate surroundings, was a pretty spot enough, 
— a far more charming one for a home indeed, 
than a location amidst the rich corn-lands and 
meadow-lands of the plain. But an agricultur- 
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ist, dropped down there without any information 
of the nature of the surrounding country 
beyond what he could gather by the use of 
his eyes as he looked out from Farmer Borlace's 
homestead, would not have judged the location 
a tempting one. 

A little stream, a tributary of the Durren, 
known even by the dwellers on its banks by 
no more distinctive title than that of " The 
Fell Side Water,'' found its way out from the 
upper moors to the plain through a narrow 
and tortuous Httle valley, which wound in 
among the hills for a distance of four 
or five miles. And the Fell Side farm 
was situated on the bank of this all but 
nameless little Fell Side water, rather more 
than two miles from the spot where it reached 
the plain. And thus, near at hand as the 
lowlands were with their abundant population, 
and the little town not far, the farm itself 
had the appearance of as solitary a spot, as if 
it had been the home of a pioneer settler in 
the far west of a new American State ! 

Of forest, however, there was nothing to 
favour any such illusion. The neighbourhood 
of the little stream had been so far favourable 
to vegetable growth that there were a few fine 
old trees around the homestead on the little 
bit of nearly circular flat meadow t\i^\i W^^ 



there by the patient ant-like labour of the 
little stream, which had been for countless 
ages busily stealing the scarce, choice humus 
from the sides of distant hills, and carrying it 
all to that favoured spot ; — thus laying the first 
foundations of the farmer s home, while monster 
paleontological frogs and lizards were still 
wallowing and having it all their own way in the 
forest-covered marshes, that then were where 
Dumton Bottom now stands thick with corn. 

But the farm homestead looked like an oasis 
in the wilderness, — a wilderness of bleak, 
hungry-looking stony hill-sides, and their yet 
bleaker and more hungry tops. And truly the 
judicious agriculturist before alluded to would 
have marvelled much at the warmth attributed 
by the Durnton banker to the prosperity of 
Farmer Borlace, had it not been explained to 
him that by far the larger part of the farmer s 
holding consisted of land in the plain, quite out 
of sight of his own door. 

It could hardly be supposed that the house 
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ladWpla^whereit...withaviewtoit. 
being the homestead of the farm, which Borlace 
and his father before him had cultivated. It 
was a very old house, stone-built, and roomy 
and solid, as men used to build in the days 
when our island was not so crowded as it is 
now, — ^when labour was of small value, and 
time of less ! Probably it had been the home 
of some yeoman of the Fells, who had lived 
there on his own land before the lowland 
country had been enclosed. It was not as 
conveniently situated as it might have been 
with regard to the business of the farm ; and 
the farmer's daughters complained, that it was 
dreadfully lonely and out of the world. But 
Darby Borlace, who had lived there as man and 
boy for nigh sixty years, loved the spot, which 
to him smiled more than any other comer of 
earth^s surface. And Di Borlace, his managing 
and thrifty wife, always told her girls, and felt 
very strongly herself, that they most assuredly 
would not have lived in anything like so good 
a house, if ever a new farm-house had been 
built in modern fashion on that part of the 
farm which lay in the plain. 

They might have enjoyed the dust and the 
noise of the Dumton omnibuses going and 
returning three or four times a day between 
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High Street. But they would not probably 
have been able to have each her own well- 
sized chamber to herself; such a dairy as Di 
Borlace rejoiced in would have been out of the 
question ; they would have most Ukely had to 
sit and receive their visitors in a small, vulgar- 
looking, square room, with walls a foot thick 
and one hideous sash window with an aperture 
five feet by three, instead of the fine old 
capacious parlour with its oak wainscot, and 
large casemented bow window, looking out on 
the pretty orchard and the rocks of the 
opposite hill-side beyond ; and then where in 
all Dumton or ten miles round it, barring the 
Abbey, would you find, as Farmer Borlace often 
said, such cellars as those at the Fell Side ? 

And, after all, the family went into Dumton 
to chiurch, every Sunday. For though there 
was a chapel-of-ease, with a hamlet around it, 
little more than two miles from the Fell Side, 
near the spot where the Fell Side water 
emerged from its valley into the plain, the 
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parisli of Dumton, which had originally been 
a very large one, comprised that portion of the 
fells in which the farm-house was situated. 
And there had always been a pew attached t6 
the farm in Dumton Church; and Farmer 
Borlace had a feeling that it was both more 
aristocratic, and more churchmanlike, to go to 
the old parish church than to any subsidiary 
place of worship. So the family drove in the 
farmer's double-seated gig into Dumton every 
Simday. And was not that seeing the world ? 

And besides that, many of the Durnton 
lads and lasses — especially the former — had 
found out that Farmer Borlace's was quite 
within the compass of a summer's day walk. 
So that, in truth, Di and Maud could not 
fairly be said to be condemned to bloom un- 
seen. Moreover, circumstances often occurred 
to bring other visitors to the Fell Side besides 
such as may be considered to be comprised 
in the above category — visitors who came 
riding out from the town on horseback, as has 
been seen. 

In short, let your castle be never so en- 
chanted, directly the fairy princess takes lodg- 
ings in it, there are sure to be plenty of 
knocks at the door. 

Nor had the knocks been confined latterly 
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make. 

Some couple of months before that May 
morning, on which the conversation in the 
back parlour between old J. V. and young 
J. V. took place, a young man was sitting in 
his solitary Temple chambers, in very discon- 
solate mood. Taking the place, the time of 
day, the attitude, and the general appearance 
of the young Templar into consideration, it 
might have been concluded, without an imdue 
want of charity, that the suflferer had been in 
a very considerably more jovial mood over- 
night than that in which he was seen in the 
morning. The name painted on the outer 
door of the chambers was " Brian Betterton." 

He did not just then look at all the sort of 
man who would be likely to go up for and get 
a double-first, yet he had done just that only 
a little more than three years before ; and he 
had come up from the University to eat his 
terms, and read for the bar with the confident 
anticipation on his own part, and that of his 
friends, that he was going to do great things. 
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Nor had lie changed his own opinion and 
purpose in that respect yet — nothing of the 
sort. But the fact is, the process of getting a 
double-first involves a strain that, when the 
race has been won, is very apt to result 
in a certain amount of reaction. Then, again, 
a very popular man, as brimful of the capacity 
for enjoyment as your dull dogs never are, 
fresh to all the temptations of the town, which 
the severe discipline of his previous life had 
rendered more a terra incognita to him than 
to another — one as fitted to charm a convivial 
circle as to shine in the highest departments 
of the world's work — such a man is very spe- 
cially tempted to try whether a brisk and 
adroit Hercules may not contrive to travel on 
both the roads of which the choice was offered 
to that respectable demigod in the old apologue. 

Of course, the two paths branch off further 
and fiirther from each other ; and, of course, 
he soon finds that he can't do anything of the 
kind. And, of course, such a man as Brian 
Betterton, as soon as he has made this dis- 
covery, has no doubt which of the two he 
shall follow, and which give up. 

He was just completing this discovery, when 
his friend and neighbour in the Temple, 
Geoflfrey Littledale, coming into his chambers, 



this morning. And what have you got there ? 
Do geography and soda-water serve you the 
same purpose as sermons and soda-water serve 
other men under similar circiunstances V said 
Littledale, eyeing the map with no little sur- 
prise. 

" Better a great deal, I hope. I'll tell you 
what it is, Geof. I am sick of all this ; and I 
mean to cut it ! I was drunk, or not far from 
it, lagt night. I'll bet you fifty poimds I'm 
never drunk again 1" 

'* You to pay me when the case arises ; I to 
pay your executors and administrators when 
you have gone to bed sober for the last time ? 
Done 1" 

^* Well, that will be something towards pro- 
viding for my family. You are quite safe to 
lose, I tell you ! To convince you of it, know 
that I have made up my mind to fly from you, 
and all other temptations, this very day !" 

" You don't mean that you are going to rim 
away ?" 

" That is exactly what I do mean ; and I am 
busy studying the map, to determine whither 
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I shall fly ; somewhere where neither you nor 
any of the other fellows will ever come to find 
me. 

" You are not serious ?" 

" Perfectly serious ! I am sick, and abso- 
lutely disgusted, with the life I am leading 
here ; and yet it goes on, day after day ! I 
am determined to break with it ! En avant 
les gravida moyens ! Away from London for a 
while, I shall do very well ; and come back a 
better and a wiser, and especially a less head- 
achy man ! The only question is, which of 
the shires shall have the credit of working 
my reformation ?" 

" What are your grounds of choice ?" 

" Just the reverse of those that are supposed 
to actuate all the rest of the world — the not 
being within five minutes' walk of a first-class 
station. If I can find the spot on British 
ground where no time to be measured by 
minutes will carry me to any station at all — 
first, second, or third-class — that would be the 
haven of rest for me !" 

" The Principality, I should say ? * Give to 
St. David one true Briton more 1 ' and all 
that sort of thing.'' 

" No ! I think I have found it ! Look 
here in Fellshire, a county with a reputation 



there is Durnton Abbey in a green oasis close 
by. I like that Canonicorum ! and that 
Abbey ! Find me the Canons who ever set 
up their tents in a badly chosen place ! I 
will take the Canons' word for it, and go rus- 
ticate at Durnton Canonicorum/' 

"Well, old boy, London will mourn her 
apostate son ; but I suppose the little village 
will get on without you ; — ^for a week 
or so 1 — ^you'll be back by the end of that 
time 1 " 

" We shall see ! In any case I am off to- 
night ! So — ^good bye, old fellow 1 " 

The result of this resolution was that 
Betterton was put down at the door of the 
Abbey Inn, in Durnton, about four-and- 
twenty hours after the date of the above 
conversation. But he did not remain in Durn- 
ton ; nor did he carry out to the letter his 
purpose of seeking absolute solitude. His 
intention in this respect was in some degre e 
changed by a bit of information that reached 
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Mm by a chance word that he heard in the 
omnibus, that brought him from the railway 
station to the town. It brought to his know- 
ledge the fact that the Rev. Owen Atterbury 
was established as perpetual curate of the 
Chapel, or district Church of Stainfield ; a 
district which had in recent times been carved 
out of the over-large parish of Durnton. 

Now, Owen Atterbury had been Brian 
Betterton s intimate friend at Oxford, in the 
days when the double first was being worked 
for, and not in the subsequent days, when 
Betterton's midnight oil had been burned to 
a different purpose. And the young Templar 
had lost sight, and almost memory of his 
Oxford friend ever since he had begun his 
London life. Atterbury had not taken 
honours — ^had not sought to do so. Yet his 
life at Oxford had been eminently that of a 
reading man. But as he happened to be 
possessed of a modest competency, sufficient 
to render a man of his simple habits and 
tastes indifferent to the money rewards to 
be reaped from University honours, he had 
chosen to direct his reading according to the 
dictates of his own taste and the bent of his 
mind, instead of directing it to securing suc- 
cess in the schools. Though not altogether 
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quainted with the age of Louis XIV. than 
with that of Pericles. He ^as essentiaUy an 
unclassically minded man, and was wont to 
say that Abelard was a more closely connected 
fellow-creature of his own than Plato. A 
mediaeval cathedral was infinitely more in- 
teresting to him than any Parthenon or Pan- 
theon ; and, though far too cultured a man 
to be blind to the value and the beauty of all 
that the Greek and Latin civilization has done ' 
for us, and left to us, he maintained that the 
history, politics, literature, and social life of 
the more Northern races, who have succeeded 
to their primacy of the world, afford a more 
useful and fruitful, as well as infinitely more 
varied and interesting field of study. 

Owen Atterbury was still a bachelor, and 
had accepted the perpetual curacy of Stain- 
field, because he liked the country, — ^because 
the population was sufficient to give him occu- 
pation, without being so large as to be over- 
whelming, and of a kind that it was not dis- 
tasteful to him to work among, — because the 
rector of Dumton was his friend, — and be- 
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cause the house at Stainfield was, as it chanced, 
large enough to house satisfiictorily his abeady 
large library. 

It was also large enough to receive a guest 
very comfortably ; and the result of a visit to 
his old friend was that it was very soon 
arranged that Betterton should make Stain- 
field his reformatory. It was a plan very 
superior, even looking at it strictly as a means 
of reformation, to that of complete solitude ; 
and, looking at it in any other light, it was 
infinitely better than anything that Betterton 
had dreamed of when he made up his mind to 
leave London, and as much better, he declared, 
than anything he deserved. 

Thus it came to pass that the soEtude of 
the family at the Fell Side farm was yet 
further mitigated than in the manner that 
has already been described. For the Curate 
of Stainfield's house was situated close to the 
chapel, or district church, (whichever it 
ought to be called) and the latter stood at 
the spot where the valley of the Fell Side 
water opened on to the plain ; and thence to 
the farm was a charming walk of about two 
miles up the valley. Whether such a vicinity 
was conducive or not conducive to the main 
objects of the young Templar's rustication will 
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is at all events certain, that, whether his 
good or his evil genius were at work in thus 
leading him into such a vicinity, he was led 
into it blindfold ; for Owen Atterbury, in set- 
ting forth what inducements and advantages 
he could offer to his friend had said no word 
of the existence of two of the prettiest girls 
in Fellshire, within half an hour's walk of 
him. 

Brian very soon, however, discovered the 
fact. How ? — heaven knows ! Much, I sup- 
pose, as a plant turns its growth to the side 
where the most light and air is ! And a still 
more mysterious working of the recondite 
laws of nature might have been observed 
much about the same time in an access of 
unaccountably sudden scruples, respecting 
the lawfulness of having out the horse and 
S^S ^ S^ *^ Durnton on a Sunday, which 
assailed Maud Borlace ! She was moved to 
offer to her parents her ideas to the effect, 
that it would be decidedly more according to 
the spirit of the fourth commandment if 
they were to walk to divine service, which 
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they might very conveniently do, if they would 
content themselves with the ministration of 
Mr. Atterbury, at Stainfield, instead of going 
to Durnton. 

Farmer Borlace was seriously alarmed at 
this first manifestation of what he feared was 
a tendency in his child to fall away into the 
disgrace and abomination of Methodism, 
Though his wife assured him, with a curl of 
her lip and a twist of her shoulders, that the 
girl had " gotten noat o' that sort in her head," 
he insisted, more strongly than ever, on that 
due and accurately-measured quantmn of Sab- 
bath-breaking, neither too much nor too little, 
which he held to be an essential part and mani- 
festation of orthodoxy, and utterly scouted the 
notion of deserting his ancestral pew in the 
original parish church. 

That chef dJceuvre in Leghorn straw, rib- 
bons, and flowers, the most killing thing in 
hats that Miss Simson, the Durnton modiste^ 
had ever turned out, (when placed on such a 
head as that of Maud Borlace,) was therefore 
fated never to be used for the purpose for 
'which it had been specially purchased. But 
good work, as it is well said, is never thrown 
away. And it may be safely assumed that 
Miss Simson's labours were not altogether lost. 
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Varley had taken care that it should not be 
later, that there might be little or no risk that 
any of the family at the farm should be absent 
at the time of his visit. He had a very toler- 
able assurance that such would not be the case, 
if they had timely warning of it. But the 
letter was so worded, perhaps purposely, as to 
make it imcertain, or rather to leave it to be 
taken for granted, that his cousin Reginald 
would accompany him, as had been usually 
the case on the occasion of former visits. 

And Maud was conscious how wrong had 
been the movements of temper which had led' 
her to feel that her father, by refusing to allow 
her to attend Stainfield Chapel, had caused 
her to throw away the money expended on 
the hat from Miss Simson's. On the contrary. 
Here immediately presented itself an occasion 
for using it to as great advantage as could be 
wished. For, after all, was there anybody in 
whose eyes Maud was really as anxious to look 
bewitching, as in those of Reginald Varley ? 
The young stranger from London might fairly 
be considered a good-looking man ; but com- 
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paxe Hm to Reginald Varley — the preposter- 
ousness of such a notion was so strong, that it 
called the blood into Maud's cheek to think 
of it. 

It was true, too, that there was an inde- 
scribable something in Betterton's manner that 
made a mere " good morning " from him seem 
to carry with it the eflfect of a flattering com- 
pliment. But, then, did his eyes ever speak, 
at least, when they spoke to her, such language 
as those " wicked " eyes of Reginald s, which 
he so well knew how to use ? 

The epithet was Maud's own, used only, 
however, to herself in after-commimings with 
herself upon the subject ; and it is observable 
that she meant it, and did not perceive that 
it was at all strange that she should mean it, 
to be an altogether laudatory one. 

Thus, though it was possible enough that 
Mr. Atterbury and his London friend might 
walk up the valley to tea, and it was certain 
that John Yarley would be there, the truth 
was that the killing new hat, and all the graces 
and charms that were assumed with it, were 
all for Reginald. For the fact was, that Maud 
knew very well that John Varley did not come 
there for her. It was an offence that it should 
be so; but an offence easily forgiven, or, at 
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were looking forward to the arrival of their 
expected guests with satisfaction, and more 
or less of a flutter of agreeable anticipation. 
Farmer Borlace and his wife knew perfectly 
well what the attraction was which drew John 
Varley, junior, to the Fell Side. And it was 
impossible that they could see without lively 
satisfaction the promise of a marriage for their 
eldest daughter, so every way satisfactory and 
desirable. Di Borlace herself, though she 
utterly refused to admit anything of the kind 
to her sister or to herself, was in all likelihood 
not without some inkling to the same effect. 
And although the consciousness, such as it 
was, was no matter of great pleasure to her, 
and she would have been puzzled to say whe- 
ther she really liked Mr. John Varley or not, 
yet it sufficed to give an interest to the coming 
occasion, and to produce a little flutter of ex- 
pectation. The chances of the coming of the 
two gentlemen from Stainfield also added 
considerably to the excitement, especially to 
Maud. It would be very delightful — sweeter, 
perhaps, than any pleasure Maud had yet 
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known — ^to have Beginald Varley looking on 
while Mr. Betterton sate by her, and spoke to 
her, as he had once spoken already, and as she 
pictured him sitting and speaking. Pleasant, 
too, that the Londoner should see how Regi- 
nald would look at her. And so Maud was in 
charity with all the world. 

And nothing could look more charming than 
the farm house — ^nothing more inviting than 
the well-spread board in the bow-windowed 
oak parlour — ^nothing more beamingly good- 
humoured than the farmer and his wife ; and 
few things so lovely as the two sisters, as, chat- 
tering and bantering each other on their re- 
spective interest in the expected guests, they 
ventured to stroll through the orchard in the 
direction down the valley, peeping out for 
their first appearance, and prepared to spring 
like startled fawns backwards in the direction 
of the house, at the very first sight or sound 
of their expected guests' approach. 
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CHAPTER V. 

AT THE FELL SIDE FAKM. 

FARMER BORLACE sat in his Windsor 
arm-chair, at the open window which 
opened down to the ground from theoak parlour 
on to a porch which in its turn opened on to the 
flower garden. He was a handsome old man, 
portly and florid, with a bald head, and a bright 
blue eye ; and he was reading the Fellshire 
" True Blue" with a pair of large tortoise-shell 
spectacles on his nose. Darby Borlace was quite 
a man of the old school; — more so perhaps than 
he would have been, had his lines been cast 
in a less primitive and secluded locality ; 
— and he dressed in accordance with his 
notions and principles. He would as soon 
have thought of assuming an apron and lawn 
sleeves, as a part of his daily attire, as a 
black coat or trousers. The farmer had a 
great respect for a black coat in what he con- 
sidered its proper place. But when worn by 
a farmer, it appeared to him an unmistakable 
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outward and visible sign of dissent and 
radicalism. Thick shoes and worsted stockings 
were the week-day covering of his stalwart 
lower limbs. But on Sundays, or on the 
occasion of a visit to Dumton, Mr. Borlace 
considered top-boots with very long and brown 
tops to be the correct thing. 

The farmer liked Sunday. After going to 
church and after dinner he liked to read the 
paper, or stroll about his garden and home 
fields. But the seventh day was a trial, and a 
very heavy day to Mrs. Borlace. She had no 
such habit of reading or to make it a pleasure- 
able occupation to her. Nor had she any liking 
for bodily rest, merely as such. And the 
hours hung very heavily on her hands. The 
expected little party at tea was almost as great 
a relief to her, as it was a matter of pleasur- 
able excitement to her daughters. She had 
made every preparation she could think of. 
And now as she sat on the opposite side of the 
door-way to her husband, in her high cap and 
handsome maroon-coloured silk gown, looking 
as she was, an exceedingly handsome and 
well-preserved old lady on a somewhat large 
scale, she found it impossible to remain quiet 
two minutes together. Ever and anon she got 
up with a vast rustling of draperies and 
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her seat she looked at the farmer s newspaper 
with an eye, that showed that his absorption 
in it was irritating to her. 

" There's those girls have gone a' trapesing 
down the vaQey ! K Td thought that they 
were going further than just the orchard, I'd 
ha' bade 'em stay i' the house-place ! You 
might ha' kept an eye on 'em Darbrey, if you'd 
ever an one to spare from minding the affairs 
of the nation ! Looking so unseemly, going to 
meet gentlemen in that way, just as if they 
were as hungry for them as for their suppers I 
Not that Di Borlace ever had in her head to 
run after the best man that ever stood in shoe 
leather ! I will say that for her !" 

" And I'm sure you mi't say as much for my 
little Maud ! — the more by token as there's 
too many a wanting nothing better than to 
run after her, for she to think of running 
after them 1 And as to my minding the 
affairs of the nation, Mrs, Borlace, I would 
ask any man now, whose business the price of 
com is, if it is not a farmer's?" said Mr. 
Borlace triumphantly. 
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" That may be, Mr. Borlace ; I don't say it 
is not. But what I do say is, that I don't see 
how that prevents it's being a very worriting 
thing to have to sit and wait for folks, when 
you have made all ready to receive them!" 
returned the lady settling herself in her chair, 
and smoothing down her silk apron with an 
air of resignation. 

" Shall I go and see after the lasses ?" said 
the farmer, folding up his newspaper and 
wiping his glasses previously to returning 
them to his waistcoat pocket. 

" Well, yes ; do, there's a good man ! Stay ! 
I hear their voices I They are coming up the 
meadows with somebody! But I hear no 
horses! It will be Mr. Atterbury and his 
London friend ! I think I had as leave they 
had not come up this evening 1" 

*' Why ?" said the farmer, looking in surprise 
at his better-half ; " I am sure I am very glad 
to see the gentlemen any time ; and a Sunday 
evening particular ! Mr. Atterbury is a very 
pleasant gentleman, and above taking miff be- 
cause I keep my pew at the old church. And it 
is a creditable thing to have the parson in one's 
house now and then. Andthatfriendofhisfrom 
London is a rare bright chap I Why are not 
they welcome at the farm to-night, missus V 



you've as much sense in your head as other men 
have, and one can't expect more than that ; 
— though it is Kttle enough, God knows ! 
There ! Go down the orchard, and meet 
'em, do!" 

The farmer moved off to do as he was bid, 
without any further reply, wondering much, 
as he slowly strolled down the orchard with 
his hands clasped behind his back, and moving 
in his top boots somewhat more heavily than 
usual, at the unfathomable profundity of the 
female mind and the utter hopelessness of all 
attempt to comprehend it ; while Mrs. Borlace, 
having given a last glance at her tea-table to 
ascertain that the cups and plates had not 
taken advantage of her turning her back upon 
them to change their places, and get into 
confiision, took up her position a pace or two 
in front of the honey-suckle-covered porch 
to await her guests. ; 

At the lower gate of the orchard opening 
into the meadow through which the path 
down the valley and the little stream con- 
tinued their way, the farmer met his two 
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girls, and Mr. Atterbuiy and Betterton with 
them. 

" Good evening, gentlemen ! Mr. Atterbury, 
I take this very kind of you, sir ! The missus 
has got her tea-table aU ready for you ; and 
the girls have made a syllabub !" 

"I am sure Mrs. Borlace is very kind to 
allow us to trespass on her hospitality thus. 
What a lovely walk it is up the valley !" 

" You did not see anything of the gentle- 
men from Dumton, girls ! We are expecting 
Mr. John Varley and his cousin Mr. Reginald 
to tea with us this evening, Mr. Atterbury," 
said the farmer. 

He turned back, as he spoke, towards the 
house ; and Atterbury, to whom his words had 
been more specially addressed, walked beside 
him, in such sort that Betterton and Di 
Borlace were left to follow them together ; 
while Maud lingered behind a little, as she 
too followed towards the house, bending her 
ear ever and anon to try if she could catch the 
sound of horses' feet coming up the valley; and 
every now and then stopping to turn and gaze 
in that direction in search of the expected 
horsemen. 

" I am really afraid. Miss Borlace, that we 
may be crowding your kind mothers tea- 
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two poor forlorn bachelors like Atterbury and 
me could abstain from longing for a repetition 
of the treat ; but we should not have ventured 
to choose this evening for our invasion, if we 
had known that you were expecting other 
guests." 

** Dear, why not 1 Mother will be so glad 
to see you 1 There is plenty of room at the 
table 1 And you won't come to the bottom of 
our syllabub, I promise you 1 Maudie and I 
did not spare the cream 1 There are seven 
cows in full milk now 1 Father always says, 
the more the merrier ! And he often tells me 
I am a chip of the old block 1 I think I am, 
so far as that goes 1" 

And as she spoke, she turned on him such a 
beaming glance of merriment and sunny 
joyousness from her bright blue eyes, that he 
felt as though he were suddenly enveloped in 
an atmosphere of kindly and genial warmth. 

There had been a talk between the two 
young men, Atterbury and his friend, as they 
had walked home down the valley from their 
last visit at the Fell Side Farm, on the com- 
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paxative beauty of the farmer's two daughters. 
Though both had beauty of a high order, as 
might have been fairly expected of the 
children of such a father and mother, they 
were very unlike each other. Di, the eldest, 
at that time just turned nineteen, was much 
the taller. She had a figure and person, 
which might have made it seem as if her name 
had been subsequently given her to match it ; 
— round, lithe, elastic, with a tread like that 
of her, of whom the old poet sang that she did 
not bind the grass blades under her footsteps, 
and a buoyant vigour in all her movements, 
that told of a strength, that only Nature's 
choicest materials and workmanship could 
have made compatible with such slendemess 
of person and extremities. 

She had a light laughing eye full of open 
innocent-hearted mirth, and with the expression 
of infinite capacity for humour. Her mouth, 
not too small, but the lips of which were 
chiselled after the most cunningly- wreathed 
model in Nature's workshop, with a dimple on 
either side of it, was an inexhaustible store- 
house of ever-shifting changes of expression. 
She wore her rather light-coloured chestnut 
hair cropped round at such a length, that if it 
had been straight it would have about touched 
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fection the round beauty of the small head, the 
regular and unbroken curve of which was as 
beautiful to unscientific eyes, as it was 
admirable in its indications to the eyes of a 
phrenologist. 

Her complexion was of the most brilliant 
rose colour ; and though the purity of the 
chasteness of forehead and neck were perfect, 
the hands well-formed, though not particularly 
small, partook of the rosiness of the cheeks. 
The waist looked more slender than it really 
was; both from Di's tallness, and from the 
perfect roundness of it. 

Brian Betterton had maintained warmly, 
in opposition to Atterbury, who had upheld 
the contrary opinion, that Di was incomparably 
more beautiful, or at all events more attractive, 
than her sister. But then this most always 
depends upon who and what the person is, 
that is to be attracted ! 

Atterbury, though putting no such warmth 
into the expression of his opinion upon the 
subject, as Betterton did, was inclined to 
think Maud, the younger, and now about 
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half-way between seventeen and eighteen, the 
prettier of the two. 

She was much less tall than her sister, and 
was dark in complexion; taking after her 
mother's family in this respect rather than 
favouring the Borlaces, as Di did. But her 
small and exquisitely slender figure was a 
miracle of fairy-like proportion. She had the 
slenderest waist, the most lovely hands and 
feet in the world. Though there was no sort 
of indication of ill-health about her, she had 
not that superabundant vigour and vitality 
that seemed to characterize her sister. Nor 
was there the same exuberant vigour of move- 
ment. One would have said that the temper- 
ament both of body and mind, — if the phrase 
may be applied to the mind, — was more 
lymphatic. Her magnificently large dai'k liquid 
eyes seemed to take up half her face. And 
the dark and strongly-arched brows above 
them, made most efifective contrast with the 
pure clear paleness of her cheeks. 

In the main characteristics of her person 
Maud was, as has been said, the mother's 
rather than the father's child ; while, as re- 
gards Di, the case was exactly the reverse. 
But, as not unfrequently happens in similar 
cases, Maud was her father s special pet and 
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in requisition ; but, unlike some sisters, they 
did not affect any similarity in thar toilettes 
The great difference between their styles 
would have made it unwise to do so, and 
the system upon which these matters were 
arranged at the Fell Side farm, contributed 
to the result of each girl following the best 
of her own taste in this matter. 

All the poultry at the farm belonged to the 
girls — was managed entirely by them, for their 
own exclusive profits, and the income thence 
derived was their own. They were partners 
in the speculation, and the proceeds were 
divided, and thus either sister managed her 
own income as she thought fit. The partner- 
ship accounts were generally a little compli- 
cated by loans made by one sister to the 
other, which had a tendency to accumulate 
and fall more and more into arrear. If the 
reader can guess already which of the girls 
was the lender and which the borrower, he 
may. If he cannot, he will be able to do so 
as he reads on. 

There ought, indeed, to have been no need 
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for any lending or borrowing at all ; for the 
original understanding had been that the 
girls were to purchase the food for their stock 
of poultry. But it came to pass that in one 
way or another the birds were fed at the 
farmer's expense, and the profits of keeping 
poultry upon these terms were such as to 
make the speculation a very good one. 

Upon the present occasion, Maud's dress 
was certainly the more costly of the two. It 
was of a rich black silk, which Miss Simson 
had really made to fit her — " Uke her skin." 
Miss Simson was wont to declare that it was 
a pleasure to make a dress for so perfect a 
figure as Maud's ; but it is possible that her 
zeal may have been quickened by the know- 
ledge that Maud's dress would inevitably be 
sent back to her again and again till it was 
made so to fit. 

The little modiste knew her customers too* 
quite well in another respect. " Some ladies," 
she said, " likes tight waists, and some likes 'em 
easy." Thus without any special directions 
she knew very well that in making dresses 
for Di Borlace, the natural twenty inches of 
the circumference of her waist were to remain 
twenty ; but that the eighteen inches of 
Maud's girdle must be reduced to sixiteen. 



that both girls had dressed themselves with 
very fair skill in accordance each with her 
own style. 

" And what a fine old block it is ! " said 
Betterton in reply to Di's saying that her 
father often called her a chip of the old block, 
looking as he spoke at the portly figure and 
broad back of the farmer, with his white locks 
streaming over the collar of his blue coat, as 
he walked on before them with Mr. Atterbury 
towards the house : — "A block worthy of such 
a chip !" he went on, with a glance of admira- 
tion at the vigorous, but yet, elegant figure of 
his companion. " Do you know. Miss Borlace, 
I think your father is unquestionably the 
handsomest old man I ever saw ! I know 
more than one artist who would jump at the 
chance of making a portrait of him.'* 

** You should say that to mother, Mr. 
Betterton, and then you would be sure of 
having the best cup of tea of all the pot ! " 

" Oh ! Miss Borlace 1 To think of your 
advocating bribery and corruption in that 
manner I But, if that is the way to get 
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the best part of the treat, what must I say 
to you to be rewarded by having the place 
next you at the tea-table ? " 

" Oh ! as for that, it's mother that will 
settle that too ; for we must all sit where she 
bids us, and it's very likely that you may be 
ordered to sit next me, if you don't behave 
yourself well ! " 

" What a penal settlement ! Now, I call 
that the most immoral arrangement that 
could possibly be made ! for the consequence 
will be that I shall certainly upset the cream 
jug, or disgrace myself in some way to make 
sure of the punishment ! " 

" If you show the least signs of any such 
wickedness you shall be put to sit between 
father and Mr. Varley ; and if that does not 
suffice to keep you in order you must be 
incorrigible indeed ! " 

" Is Mr. Varley, then, such an irreproach- 
able gentleman, that the mere neighbourhood 
of him is an antidote to all naughtiness ? " 

" Yes ! — just that ! I am sure Mr. Varley 
never did anything he ought not to do in his 
life ! He always says, and does, and looks 
all that is most right and proper to be said 
and done and looked." 

" Good Heavens ! — what a character. At 




*' And who, if I may be allowed to ask is 
Mr. John Varley ? — though I am conscious 
that I am arguing myself unknown by ask- 
ing/' said Betterton, in whose tone a quick 
ear might have perceived a just nascent ten- 
dency towards a feeHng of antagonism as 
regards the man thus praised. 

" Oh ! — ^have you not heard of the Varleys ? 
Varley, Lightfoot, and Varley ! — ^they are the 
principal bankers in Dumton. The Mr. John 
Varley who is coming here this evening is the 
youngest partner in the firm, — the son of old 
Mr. John Varley.'' 

" But did not yoin: father speak of expect- 
ing two guests ? Who is the other gentle- 
man ? " 

" Oh, another Mr. Varley ! Mr. Reginald 
Varley ! He is not one of the firm ; he is a 
cousin of Mr. John Varley, junior, and is one 
of the clerks in the bank." 

" And does he stand as high in the good 
books of Miss Borlace as his happy cousin ? " 
enquired Betterton, with a feeling of interest 
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in the matter, which to himself seemed very 
absurd. 

" Well 1 I am not sure that he does quite," 
said Di, speaking with simple seriousness ; 
" but then he is much younger, quite a young 
man. And he can hardly be expected to be 
so steady and 'sponsible a man as Mr. John 
Varley." 

" Happy Mr. John Varley I You have made 
me horribly envious of this favoured gentle- 
man. Miss Borlace." 

" I don't believe a word of it ! I don t 
believe that you are envious of him, or were 
ever envious of anybody," said Di, looking 
up with a frank unconcealed glance of 
approbation into Betterton's face ; " but it is 
true, an envious nature might envy John 
Varley, for he is good, and looked up to, and 
rich and prosperous ; and good-lookmg into 
the bargain ! " 

Betterton looked shrewdly and covertly 
into his companion's face for an instant or two 
before answering. But the result of his ex- 
amination seemed to be on the whole satis- 
factory, for it was with perfect good humour 
that he then said : — 

" I declare I am quite curious to see such 
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behind the others, from stopping every minute 
to look and listen for the coming of the other 
expected guests ; " Mother will wonder where 
we are, — come along ! I dare say they wiU 
be here presently." 

" And is Mr. Varley, the perfect man, as 
great a favourite with Miss Maud as with 
her sister ? " said Betterton, as Maud came 
up with them after they had waited a minute 
or two for her ; " he might be excused 
for flattering himself on that point if he could 
know how his coming had been watched 
for ! " 

A rich glow of colour came into Maud's 
white cheeks, which made her look excessively 
lovely, as she replied to Betterton's words 
with a little toss of her pretty head, that 
reaUy it mattered nothing to her whether 
they came or stayed away, except that it was 
very disagreeable to be kept waiting for one's 
tea! 

As she spoke she stepped up on the other 
side of Betterton, who was thus placed be- 
tween the sisters ; and as she did so, she held 
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up her handsome silk dress out of the way of 
the long grass in such sort as to permit, if 
not to invite, his eyes to see not only the very 
prettiest tiny little foot and ankle that they 
had ever lighted on, but the whole of the 
dainty and charming little boot which shod 
the foot, together with just a peep of a silk 
stocking above it. Involuntarily, after allowing 
his eye to enjoy the treat for a moment or 
two — but not before the owner of the pretty 
foot and boot, and silk stocking, had become 
quite aware of his admiration, — he looked to 
see whether the sister on the other side of 
him had an equally pretty and equally daintily 
clad foot. But Di's dress was not so held as 
to facilitate the observation. Something or 
other, however, made the young Templar feel 
a decided curiosity to solve this question, and 
by dint of watchfulness he got a chance of 
satisfying it, as they all three stepped across 
a miniature streamlet, which ran down between 
the orchard and the flower garden in front of 
the house ; and then he saw, with a sort of 
disappointment, but yet, strangely enough, 
with more of satisfaction than the reverse, 
that Di's foot, well-formed and shapely enough, 
though larger than that of her sister, as was 
required by her greater height, was clothed 
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knew all about the admiration which her own 
perfection had attracted, but also about the 
resulting examination and comparison of the 
similar points about her sister. But of the 
exact nature of that mixed result in the mind 
of the observer, which has been mentioned, 
she knew nothing. 

And as for Di, she had remained in perfect 
unconsciousness of all these little matters, for 
she had suddenly turned her head to listen 
to a sound coming up the valley. 

" I think I hear the horses. Yes ! Here 
they are, Maudie ! We shall not have waited 
much for tea after all ! Mr. Varley is generally 
pretty punctual.^' 

" I hear only one horse," said Maud. 

" Certainly there is only one horse now 
coming up the valley,^' said Betterton. 

'* It looks as if your Mr. Varley were not 
so punctual after all, Di. He has let Mr. 
Reginald come without him," said Maud, with, 
as it seemed to Betterton, just a slight savour 
of triumph in her tone. 

But in the next moment the horseman, 
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whose step had been heard, rode up to the 
spot where they were standing, and John 
Varley alighted, — making it clear that Regi- 
nald and not he, as Maud had taken for 
granted it must be, if there were one disap- 
pointment, was the defaulter. 




CHAPTER VL 



MRS. BORLACE's tea-table. 



BRIAN BETTERTON had been, during 
the little walk through the orchard, 
indulging with more or less of real interest in 
sundry speculations as to the footing on which 
these visitors — Mr. John Varley, and Mr. 
Reginald Varley — might be supposed to stand 
at the farm, • as to the particulars of the 
attractions which might be supposed to draw 
them thither, and generally as to the nature of 
the relationship which might be supposed to 
exist between the two gentlemen and the 
different members of the farmer's family. 
But if he himself had not been too much 
occupied in making it very clear to anyone 
who had chosen to speculate similarly con- 
cerning him, what he found specially attractive 
there, his shrewdness would have very con- 
siderably enlightened him as to one branch of 
the subject of his speculation, from the visible 
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manifestations caused by the disappointment 
respecting one of the expected guests. 

The sight of the stranger — for John Varley 
had never yet . seen Betterton — probably 
rendered the young banker's greeting some- 
what more stiff and formal than it might 
otherwise have been. 

"Miss Borlace...Miss Maud, your humble 
servant 1 I trust I have not kept Mrs. Borlace's 
tea-table waiting. I almost feared I was a 
few minutes behind my time ! For it is 
beginning to be dusk, and there are many 
loose stones in the road up the valley, so that 
I came at a walk almost all the way from 
Stainfield/' 

" Oh, no ! I think you are as punctual as 
possible. Mr. Varley . . . Mr. Betterton ... a 
friend who is staying with Mr. Atterbury," 
said Di Borlace. 

The two men bowed to each other with that 
very evident expression of hostility which 
seems to be the natural attitude of English 
male creatures under thirty, when first pre- 
sented to each other, and which is curiously 
common to them and bull-terriers. 

" But are we not to have the pleasure of 
seeing Mr. Reginald this evening ? We 




in a lower tone, turning to Di, and placing a 
special emphasis on the you, "that I could 
push self-denial to such a point as to allow him 
to come here, while I attended to business in 
another quarter ?" 

The first part of this speech had been in- 
tended for Maud, the second for Di. And 
John Varley had carefully chosen the words 
of the first part of his commimication, in such 
sort as to leave the impression that Reginald 
had voluntarily gone in " the other direction," 
instead of coming to the Fell Side. Now 
John Varley was a truthful, as well as a pru- 
dent man. And he told his own conscience, 
as he would have told anybody else who had 
questioned him upon the subject, that he had 
spoken no word falsely ; and that, if he had 
allowed Miss Maud Borlace to suppose that 
his cousin was preferring other society to hers, 
and was thus tending to place a distance and 
a feeling of resentment between them, he was 
acting decidedly in the best interest of both 
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parties. And papas and mammas are in the 
habit of acting similarly, without blame. But 
it was hardly good-natured from one young 
man to another. 

But then, John Varley never had been a 
young man ! 

Betterton had not heard the last words 
which Varley had spoken to Miss Borlace. 
But he was closely observing her ; and he saw 
that whatever it was that the banker had said 
to her, called up a bright blush on her cheek ; 
and he saw, too, that it was not a painful 
blush. Yet he thought he could perceive that 
neither was it one of those blushes which some 
of the most delicate sentiments of pleasure 
will often produce on a fair cheek. There was 
no drooping of eyes or face towards the 
ground. If Di was conscious that she blushed, 
she seemed to be conscious also that she had 
no reason to hide it. She looked up smilingly. 

" It is very good of you to think it pleasant 
to come out here ; you know it is always a 
treat for father when he can have a little con- 
versation with so clever and wise a man as, you 
know, we all think you are ^ she said, alto- 
gether ignoring the emphasis on the " you," 
which the speaker had intended to convey the 
whole gist of his little speech. 
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that Di Borlace yet walked her native valley 
*' in maiden meditation, fancy free/^ there was 
reason to suspect that such was hardly the 
case with her younger sister. 

There had come over her face, on hearing 
John Varley's annoimcement respecting his 
cousin, a dark scowl, which would have alto- 
gether marred the charm of any less perfectly 
beautiful features, but which, passing over 
Maud's magnificent dark brow, and large; lus- 
trous eyes, was suggestive of all the grandeur 
and dignity of tragedy. It was dear enough 
that there was only too abundant capacity for 
passion within, and that the angriest passions 
were in some way or other now deeply roused. 

But the thunder-cloud passed rapidly ; and, 
with a great eflPort, Maud so far controlled 
herself as to banish from her features all out- 
ward manifestation of the tempest of wrath 
and mortification and disappointment that 
was shaking her. 

*^At all events," she said, taking up the 
words Di had spoken of John Varley's cha- 
racter for cleverness and wisdom — "at all 
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events, Mr. John Varley keeps an engagement 
when he has made one. And I do wish that 
he would be so kind as to take into his own 
hands the completion of father's business. 
Father would like it so much better, Mr. 
Varley. It is so very disagreeable to him to 
talk over all he has to say with one gentle- 
man, and then to have to settle it all over 
again with another. And we are all always so 
glad to see you here I I know it is asking a 
great deal of one so busy as you always are. 
But if you could settle it so, your cousin need 
not be bored by coming here any more, — and 
it would be so much pleasant er for all of us!" 

" I will endeavour, Miss Maud, to do as you 
suggest, I am sure it will hardly be doubted 
that it would please me best to keep all 
business at the Fell Side in my own hands. 
But it is not always that I can feel at liberty 
to please myself. Duty, Miss Borlace, duty, 
as I am sure you can feel, is the first thing ! 
But, in any case, I will take care that my 
cousin is made aware of the feeling here upon 
the subject," said John Varley, very gravely, 
congratulating himself, as he spoke, on the 
good work he was doing as regarded both 
Reginald and the young lady. 

" Thank you, Mr. Varley. It will be doing 



the few paces that yet separated them from 
the house ; and Betterton followed with 
Maud. 

" I am afraid I must be in a very wicked 
state of mind, Miss Maud," he said; "just 
now I was feeling envious of Mr. John Varley, 
and now I feel disposed to envy Mr. Reginald 
Varley still more." 

" Naturally enough, for having escaped this 
very dull evening, as it promises to be !" said 
Maud. 

" Nay ! to have one's absence regretted is 
sometimes even more delightful than to have 
one's presence welcomed I'' retorted Betterton. 

" But, suppose that neither is the case !" 
said Maud, with a sharp and angry, but 
momentary flash from her large dark eyes. 

" Then indeed one's position would be 
anything but enviable. But I confess, that 
the anger, which I thought I saw occasioned 
by the defection of Mr. Reginald, set me 
thinking whether the absence of Mr. John 
Varley would have been equally felt, if he had 
been the defaulter." 
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It was pretty evident that the young 
Templar would not have spoken in this sort of 
tone to the beauty by his side, if he had felt 
the smallest temptation to make love to her ; 
and Maud was instinctively aware of that 
fact. She was beginning rapidly to take an 
aversion to him; and the evening in truth 
did not promise to turn out a very pleasant 
one, as far as she was concerned. 

" I can assure you, Mr. Betterton, that it 
would have been a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence to me, either way !" replied Maud with a 
very magnificent toss of her beautiful head, and 
all its wealth of glossy black ciu-ls, "only that I 
have not a word to say against Mr. John 
Varley in any way ; and I think that the 
other, Mr. — a — ^Reginald, has been guilty of a 
gross impertinence towards my parents. But 
you must ask Di about Mr. John Varley and 
his faults and virtues ! She thinks him quite 
perfection, I believe !" 

** He seems a very careful gentleman 1'' said 
Betterton. 

" Careful r^ repeated Maud in a tone of 
puzzled enquiry. 

*' Yes ! very careful of his own person, 
which no doubt is a precious one ! He walks 
his horse up the valley, when he knowB tiv^ 
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ill-humour, as she replied : " To be sure it is I 
Mr. John Varley is a very prudent man ; and 
I dare say Di likes him all the better for it !" 

"I suppose I may conclude from such a 
remark that Miss Maud would not perhaps 
like him all the better for it V 

Maud made no reply in words ; but looked 
up at him for an instant with a curl on her 
lovely wreathed lip, and an expression in her 
eye, which answered eloquently enough. 

" I wonder whether the other Mr. Varley, 
his cousin, is an equally prudent man ?" said 
Betterton with demure simplicity. 

"What he, Mr. Reginald Varley? No, 
not that ! He is the most dare-devil rider 
in the county. At least there is the hope 
that he may break his neck any day !" 

" Oh ! Miss Maud ! what a cruel hope 1" 
returned her companion with the same bete 
simplicity of manner. 

" He has behaved with impertinence to my 
parents !" repeated Maud haughtily, while the 
dark cloud passed over her face again. 

And then they entered the parlour of the 
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farm-house, passing from the flower-garden 
through the window, which opened down to 
the ground, a pace or two behind Di and Mr. 
Varley. 

Mrs. Borlace did not appear to be in the 
least aflfronted or displeased at the non- 
appearance of Reginald Varley. One might 
have said almost that her good humour ap- 
peared to be increased by the circumstance. 

"Now, lads and lasses, let's get to the 
table," said the bustling matron. " You will 
excuse my countrified, motherly ways, Mr. 
Betterton. Mr. Atterbury is parish priest, 
and he excuses me. Don't you, Mr. Atter- 
bury r 

" If you were to go on calling me a lad for 
the next thirty years, I would excuse you, 
ma'am ! I rather like it, ever since I left five- 
and-twenty behind me !" 

" Now, Mr. Borlace, you give Mr. Atterbury 
a seat next to you ; and, Maud, you sit there, 
next your father, on tliis side. Mr. Varley, 
you come here, and help me to make tea ; and, 
Di, you take the chair between Mr. Varley 
and Mr. Atterbury. Mr. Betterton, come you 
here, on this side of me. And, Jane, take 
away that plate and cup there, between Mr. 
Betterton and Miss Maud. Mr. Reginald is 
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" I feel myself to be placed in a position of 
considerable difficulty and responsibility/' said 
Betterton, speaking to Maud, in a tione which 
was covered by the clatter of plates and tea- 
cups. " Fm like an ensign, left in command 
of a regiment, because all his senior officers 
have fallen. I succeed to the honour and pri- 
vileges of the seat next to you, not by promo- 
tion, but merely by the absence of him who 
should have filled it !" 

t«v"Do let us speak of something else, Mr. 
Betterton 1 What does it signify ? We take 
all the more room, as mother says.'' 

" Do you think of remaining among ns in 
this part of the country long, sir?" said J. V., 
junior, addressing Betterton. 

" Not so long, I am afraid, as I should like. 
It is a very absurd thing, that I should not be 
able to eat my terms in my friend Atterbury's 
parsonage, quite as well as in the Temple. 
But so it is. And I must go back to eat the 
rest of my way to the Bar 1" said Betterton. 

" Laws ! Mr. Betterton ! what do you mean 
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by eating your way ? One would think you 
was talking of a parcel of moles !" said Mrs. 
Borlace. 

"It is much the same thing, ma'am," re- 
plied Betterton. 

"Fed in the Durnton Abbey woods, that 
one was !" said Mr. Borlace, addressing Mr. 
Atterbury. " I don't know that I can alto- 
gether go along with feeding 'em that way for 
market, when you're obligated to look for 
every penny a pound in the carcase. But for 
a ham just for your own missus, and for fla- 
vour, there's nothing like acorns ! I don't 
know that they lay on the fat, though, so 
much !" added the farmer, meditatively. 

" Yes ; I take it that's about it !" said Bet- 
terton, nodding his head, gravely. " It's the 
same thing with our Temple dinners. I don't 
think they lay on the fat much ; but I sup- 
pose they improve our flavour !" 

" Laws 1 Mr. Betterton !" cried the hostess, 
in a tone of vehement expostulation. 

" I apprehend Mr. Betterton is speaking 
metaphorically," said Mr. John Varley, with 
lofty superiority. 

" I was not aware of it !" said Betterton ; 
" but perhaps a man wxiy speak metaphori- 
cally, without knowing it." 
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" Come, Mr. Varley/' said the farmer, in a 
conciliatory tone, " when a gentleman who has 
made a remark says that if there was this or 
that meaning in it it was to him unknownst, 
I think that is all that can be expected of 
him/' 

" Thank ye, Mr. Borlace, for helping a lame 
dog over a stile. If Mr. Varley, now, would 
tell one what a metaphor is, a fellow might 
keep out of it another time," said Betterton, 
with very simple demureness. 

" Well, sir," said J. V., junior, condescend- 
ingly, perceiving that it must be a very under- 
bred sort of person who could thus talk of 
" fellows ;" " I have always understood that a 
metaphor — ahem ! — a metaphor — is when the 
phrase which is used, is — ahem ! — intended to 
signify — ahem ! — something different." 

" Ah, I see ! It's saying one thing, and 
meaning another! — certainly, a very objec- 
tionable practice 1" said Betterton. 

"I have always considered it so myself, 
sir !" returned J. V., junior, with lofty wis- 
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dom. " I always avoid metaphor — holding it 
to he a snare, and having often seen it lead to 
error/' 

" It is an admirable rule, sir ! Atterbury, 
Mr. Varley says that *he holds metaphor to be 
a snare, having often seen it lead to error/ 
Now, you are a learned divine, and under- 
stand these things — just tell us how many 
metaphors Mr. Varley used in telling us that 
he always avoided them." 

"Well, four, I think,'* said Atterbury, 
smiling. 

" Sir 1" said Mr. Varley, aghast. 

" Well, yes, four. First, you said, you hold 
it, meaning you think it ; secondly, you call 
it a snare, meaning that it is insidiously dan- 
geroiis, (which is another metaphor by-the- 
bye, but for my part I can't speak without 
them ;) thirdly, you say you have seen it, 
meaning that you have observed it; and 
fourthly, you say you have seen it lead, 
meaning that it is likely to cav^e error." 

" Well said, your Reverence ! If so be you 
want to learn, gentlemen, it is to the clergy 
you must come, as I have said a many times, 
both in this house and at the market table. 
I don't so much hold myself with extempry 
discourses, being a old man, and old-fashioned, 
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morning, Mr. Varley, maybe don't want any 
more sermons to-day," said Mrs. Borlace, in 
an undertone to the banker, who was her 
right hand neighbour, '' let me give you 
another cup of tea, sir. I don*t think yoa have 
cream enough in that. Di, hand the buttered 
toast to Mr. Varley." 

The good dame was for all reasons anxious 
that young J. Y. should not meet with any- 
thing otherwise than agreeable at her table. 

« Certainly, Mr. Boriace," said Variey, « I 
should not presume to dispute with a gentle^ 
man of Mr. Atterbury's doth on such subjects. 
I am but a plain man, and doubtless he under- 
stands such matters better than I can pretend 
to, and I hope that Mr. Betterton and myself 
may both profit by the instruction that has 
been given us." 

" Amen ! Whafs them things called that 
a chap says when he means some*ut else, Mr. 
Atterbury ?" asked the farmer. 

" Metaphors, Mr. Borlaoe, were the figure 
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of speech that we were talking about," re- 
plied the clergyman. 

" Metterfurs. They used to be called 
some'ut else in my young day. But metter- 
furs is more polite 1 — certainly more polite," 
said the farmer, meditatively. " Maudie, my 
child, you recollect that word, for it's two 
to one I shall confound it with pinnerfores. 
Do you hear, child ?" 

"Yes, father, I hear, I won't forget the 
word," said Maud, stifling a yawn, for in 
truth, the tea-table, and the guests, and the 
conversation, were, in the absence of the one 
person, to whose coming she had been looking 
forward all day, boring her to death. 

" I daresay the word is not strange to Miss 
Maud," said Atterbury, smiling, " though she 
may not know it is a Greek one." 

" Greek ? mercy upon us ! No wonder 
them two gentlemen of the laity didn't 
rightly imderstand it. My girls can read 
French, Mr. Atterbury, but that's far enough 
off from Greek !" said the farmer. 

"And what French authors have you read, 
Miss Maud ?" asked Betterton of his neigh- 
bour. 

" Oh, you had better ask Di about that ; 
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me he was an archbishop, so I suppose there 
can't be any harm in it But I'm not sure 
neither, for the matter o' that, for he was a 
Papist, I suppose, like the rest on 'em ? 
What do you think, Mr. Atterbury ?" 

'' I don't think Miss Maud is likely to find 
anything objectionable in the author you 
mention, my dear sir," replied the young 
clergyman. " But in reading French litera- 
ture, it is quite as well to be careful, and to 
know what it is one takes up." 

" You have no other French books besides 
Fennerlong, Maudie, have you ?" enquired 
her father. 

" Only a few that Di keeps in her room, 
father. Di knows what they are better than 
I do," said Maud, who, as Betterton sitting 
next her, remarked, cast down her eyes, and 
coloured deeply as she spoke. 

"Yes, I am the librarian. I should so 
much like to show you what French books I 
have, Mr. Atterbuiy, and then you could tell 
me all about them in five minutes," said DL 
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" I shall be most happy to put what know- 
ledge of the subject I have at your service," 
said Atterbury. 

" May not I help as deputy-assistant cen- 
sor. Miss Borlace ?" said Betterton. " It is 
true I cannot hope that you should put that 
<5onfidence in my judgment, that you can in 
my friend Atterbury's, but acting under him, 
you know — " 

" I would have perfect confidence in your 
opinion on such a matter," repUed Di, laugh- 
ingly* " l>^t you talk as if we were the pos- 
sessors of a library. We have some half a 
score of volumes between us." 

"And you'll let us see what those half 
score are ? It is a promise !" cried Better- 
ton, answering the laugh in her eyes with 
his. 

" It is a great deal to promise. Miss Bor- 
lace," said Atterbury, "for somebody or 
other has said, *Tell me what books you 
read, and I'll tell you what you are.' " 

" But I have not the least objection to Mr. 
Betterton makiDg any discoveries he can in 
that liue, and I should think that he can as 
little have any interest in making them," said 
Di, with her usual frank laugL 

" Oh, but indeed I have the very greatest 
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farmer's cup across her to Mrs. Borlace. 

l)i not choosing. to reply to this aloud, and 
still less wishing to enter into a whispered 
conversation with her neighbour, only an- 
swered the banker by a little toss of the 
head, and an almost imperceptible shrug of 
the shoulders. 

" Will you have another cup of tea, 
Maudio ?'' said Mrs. Borlace. 

** No, thank you, mother. I have not drunk 
half this." 

** And you have eaten absolutely nothing 
all this time> Miss Maud,"' said Betterton. 
** If you wvui^t make experiment of the ham 
flavour^ with the acorns of the Dumton 
Abbey woodsv do let me give you at least a 
bit of tKXsist''* 

'^ Ni\ thank yi>Q. Mr. Betterton^ I am not 
Kui^nnr. And it seems to me as if we weie 
uever $^>i^g to get away firom this tiresome 
t;jjk4e ! Purely we have been sittic^ hefe an 
iuxuneu^e time T sud Maud» nol verr ciTilK. 
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" The minutes will, [under some circum- 
stances, seem to pass imaccountably slowly," 
said Betterton. 

" * Ah ! se veniva quel visino adomo ; 
No ! che negli occhi non c'entrava il sonno,'" 

he continued, quoting one of the Tuscan 
peasant's songs that Gordigiani has made so 
popular, rather for his own amusement than 
from any idea that his neighbour could under- 
stand the lines. 

"That's Italian," said Maud. "I know 
the sound of it, though I don't understand a 
word of it." 

" Yes, you are right, it is Italian ; a bit of 
an old song." 

'' Tell me what it means. I should so like 
to understand Italian 1 " 

" Oh ! It means very little." 

" But tell me the English of the words. I 
shall be angry if you don't tell me ! " 

"And perhaps you will be .angry if I 
do." 

No, I won't. I promise I won't ! " 
You promise you won't be angry, if I tell 
you the exact meaning of the words ? " said 
Betterton ; " it is a promise, — mind ! " 

" Yes. I promise 1 " 
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Mxxweea jnaoa ana ncfxeruxk nau oem spoKeii 
under coTer of the lunse and bustle indd^ital 
to riang fiom ihe taUe. and the moving of 
the little party tofwards the still op&i door 
whidi communicated with the now moon- 
lighted garden. 

''I dfm't know what yon mean,'' said Mand, 
toning crimson up to the loots of her hair, 
and flashing an angry look of defiance on 
Setterton. 

"Oh! Miss Maad! Yonr promise — your 
promise ! " said he, holding up a fore-finger, 
and smiling good-nataredly at her. 

"Well! I am not angry ! What should I 
be angry about ?^ said Maud, picking to 
pieces a sprig of jessamine, which she had 
angrily plucked firom a plant trained over the 
porch, and lumging back in the comer of it a 
minute, while the others passed out into the 
garden* 

" But I only say this, Mr. Betterton," she 
continued, seeming to get the better of her 
annoyance, and smiling, as she looked up at 
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him standing before her, and saw two large 
and deep-seeming grey eyes looking down 
laughingly into hers from out of an exceedingly 
handsome face ; — " I only say this, that you 
are a conjuror, and an exceedingly dangerous 
person to have anything to say to/* 
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THERE are, no doubt, simple souls, to 
whom it may seem that the recog- 
nized detection of such a secret as that which 
Brian Betterton had surprised Maud into the 
quasi confession of, would hardly form a 
promising basis whereon to build up the 
edifice of a new flirtation between the detector 
and the detected. But genius scoflfe at 
obstacles insuperable to the common herd. 
That a live (or present) dog is worth more 
than a dead (or absent) lion, is proverbial 
wisdom very applicable to such matters. And 
there was a bright roguishness in Betterton's 
laughing eyes and handsome face, as he stood 
looking down into those of Maud, which looked 
up to him as they stood in the comer of the 
porch, which was very provocative to the 
talents of the young lady in the line specified. 
The others of the little party were already 
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out in. the moonlight in the flower garden; 
but she still showed no purpose of escaping 
from the comer of the porch. It was, perhaps, 
that in some sort she was a prisoner. For she 
was hemmed in the comer, and Betterton 
stood immediately before her blocking the 
way out. Young ladies who really wish to 
escape from such durance, however, are rarely 
at a loss to find the means of doing so. But 
Maud made no attempt of the kind. She 
evidently resigned herself to the position, 
and to whatever consequences might result 
from it. She cast down her eves after that 
first quick look up into his. She moved her 
shoulders with a pretty pettish sort of action, 
which seemed to say, "You have got me here 
at your mercy ! I can't help myself ! " And 
then she looked up into his face again with a 
longer look and laughed. 

And, doubtless, the young tempter was not 
a little tempted to fall in with her sufl&ciently 
clearly expressed humour. Most enticingly 
pretty the little puss looked in her perfectly 
fitting black dress, and her clear white face, 
with a blush rose-changing colour in it, and 
great dark eyes full of provocative fun, and 
her white little slender hands showing them- 
selves against the black silk, and the exquisite 



continued to look down at her with the same 
half roguish, half grave smile. 

" Shall I tell him," he said after a minute 
or two, ** how he was waited for, and how all 
the evening was dull, and a bore, because he 
did not come ? '' 

Then she sprang to an upright position, as 
if a spring in the inside of her had been 
touched, and flashed at him a look of real 
anger. 

" Mr. Betterton," she said, in a tone which 
might have befitted the repulsion of the dead- 
liest insult. — " But, I forgot, you don't know 
him ; you never saw him.'* 

" But I would take means to know him, 
and to see him, if I were charged by you with 
such a message to him." 

" I send such a message ! It would be 
utterly false in the first place," said the in- 
dignant girl, while the heaving of the pink 
nostrils of her delicately formed nose indicated 
the intensity of the passion that moved her ; 
" and in the second place," she went on, " you 
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would do a most unfair and unjustifiable 
thing, Mr. Betterton, and I should never^ 
never forgive you ! " 

" Then I assuredly shall do nothing of the 
sort. It would be most unjustifiable to do so 
otherwise than at your bidding," said Better- 
ton, quietly. 

"It would have been better not to have 
spoken of such a thing, or — such a person 
at all," said the beauty, in a more quiet tone, 
but still by no means forgiving the mal-address 
which had turned what she had been disposed 
to make so pleasant a tSte-d-tSte into a very dis- 
agreeable one. 

"And now, if you please, Mr. Betterton, 
perhaps we had better follow the others into 
the garden," she said, as she swept past him 
with an air that might have befitted a tragedy 
queen. 

Brian Betterton, it may be surmised, was 
not so unskilled a novice as to have suffered 
the tSte-d'tSte^ which seemed to hold out a 
promise of so much better things, to come to 
such a lame conclusion, had he been at all 
minded to turn it to better advantage. The 
truth was, the situation had been quite chance- 
made ; and his interest at the Fell Side played 
round a differqpt centre. 
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passed, either to me or to anybody else, and I 
won't be angry !" she replied. Nevertheless, 
his offences against her had been more than 
one ; and the amnesty pronounced related to 
one of them only. 

When Maud and Betterton passed into the 
garden, Mr. Atterbury was sitting with Mrs. 
Borlace on a bench, imder an aged mulberry 
tree, in front of the house ; looking, possibly, 
at this Sunday evening visit 'rather in the 
light of a sacioe to flndship. It wa. Bet- 
terton who had proposed it ; and he was very 
evidently, the pei?^etual curate thought, get- 
ting the lion's share of any pleasure to be ob- 
tained from it. 

Mr. Borlace was sitting rather apart in a 
Windsor chair, which had been brought out 
from the parlour for the purpose, gazing up at 
the sailing moon, with a fair, long white pipe 
in his mouth, and evidently enjoying an in- 
tense degree of placidity, which might have 
moved a disciple of the Nervana to envy. 

And Di Borlace and Mr. Varley were walk- 
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ing up and down a flower-bordered path, in 
such sort that one end of their beat was the 
little gate that divided the flower-garden from 
the orchard, and the other end was the bench 
on which the curate and the farmer's wife 
were sitting. It would have been difficult for 
any one who had watched them during two 
or three turns, to make any mistake as to the 
nature of the conversation which was passing 
between them. Mr. Varley, who was evi- 
dently the active partner in the matter, was 
unmistakably engaged in wooing the farmer's 
beautiful daughter. 

^^ Age quod agis,'^ was the maxim of J. V., 
junior — not, perhaps, expressed to himself in 
those words, but none the less the recognised 
rule of his conduct. " Do what you have got 
to do, as if you meant it,'' he might more pro- 
bably have phrased it — an excellent rule, the 
habitual observance of which had made J. V., 
junior, what he was — a prosperous banker, and 
one of the most respected men in his native 
town, at the age of twenty-six ! And on the 
present occasion, he was evidently acting up 
to his golden rule. He had come there for 
the purpose of making love to Miss Borlace, 
and he was making it — busily, and with all 
his powers bent to the task, as conscientiously 
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This was Mrs. Borlace. It may be doubted, 
perhaps, whether poor Mr. Atterbury's posi- 
tion were alleviated by the circumstance, or 
the reverse ; but it was unquestionable that a 
much larger share of the care£ul mother's mind 
was given to observation of the lovers, as she 
would fain consider them, than to the conver- 
sation, which both she and the curate would 
so much rather have allowed to drop, if either 
of them could have found it compatible with 
their ideas of propriety to do so. 

" Where could you find a handsomer, or 
better-matched couple, in all Fellshire ?" 
thought Mrs. Borlace, as she looked after 
them in their walk. And it was no maternal 
delusion. They were, at all events, to all out- 
ward seemiDg, as well-matched a couple as 
one could wish to see. J. V., junior, was un- 
questionably a handsome man. Di Borlace 
was tall : and he was nearlv a head taller. 
He had well-cut, regular features ; and well- 
cut, regular clothes. His lips were somewhat 
thin and unappearing ; and the pin in his 
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neckerchief a trifle too much the reverse. His 
tapper lip and chin were shaven to the last 
degree of cleanness, in such sort as to leave 
around his handsome oval face what used to 
be called a collier grec, in the days before 
Englishmen wore entire beards. His black 
frock coat and waistcoat, and pepper-and-salt 
coloured trousers, all of the finest material 
that the loom could produce, were so cut, and 
so sate upon him, that he looked as if — after 
they had been put on — a skilful tailor had 
gone all over his figure with a pair of shears, 
snipping off every smallest redundant morsel. 
His somewhat large, but well-shaped feet, 
over which the trousers were confined by a 
narrow cloth strap, were clad in unexception- 
able boots, which were free from the least par- 
ticle of dust, notwithstanding the summer 
state of the road between Dumton and 
Stainfield — for Mr. Varley always rode with 
protecting spatter-dashes fixed to his stirrup- 
leathers. 

And when one considers that Mr. Varley's 
moral character was as spotless as his boots — 
that his walk through life, also, had always 
been protected by spatter-dashes calculated to 
fend off every contaminating moral splash — 
that the cut of his dealings was as strait and 
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country round to be most imcommonly well 
off — that old Varley was known to have fea- 
thered his nest in the downiest of all possible 
styles — ^that Lightfoot was a myth, and J. V., 
junior, an only son — ^when all these things, I 
say, are thus presented to the mind in one 
complete picture — ^it will be understood that 
the good mother marked with pleased approval 
the very business-like earnestness with which 
a paragon of all possible sons-in-law set him- 
self to the task of wooing her favourite 
daughter. 

For Di was her active, managing, clever 
mother s darling as immistakably as Maud 
was the apple of her father s eye. 

And how could Di fail to be sensible to the 
merits of her admirer ! — she so good, so 
thoroughly earnest and upright in her own 
walk through life; — with so many excellent 
qualities, that seemed the very counterpart of 
his ; — with so high an opinion of him, as she 
always expressed ! Di looked up to him so 
thoroughly that it would never have entered 
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her head to dream of putting her own gifts in 
the matter of all fine qualities on the same 
level with his. And he had so high an 
opinion of her, that of all the young women 
he had ever known, he was persuaded that 
she approached the nearest to his own stan- 
dard! 

Had he made up to Maud indeed, Mrs. 
Borlace could have understood that possibly 
Maud might not have esteemed him at his 
real value. For Maud, though a very good 
girl, — as her mother would say, — was perhaps 
the least bit in the world flighty, with 
romantic nonsense in her head; given to 
reading poetry, "and such like." It would 
not have surprised Mrs. Borlace if Maud had 
not been attracted by the solid goodness of 
John Varley. But fortunately neither had 
he been attracted by her. It was Di who 
had won his heart ! So it was all-right ; and 
it was impossible that her Di should fail to be 
the happiest and luckiest girl in Durnton. 

Njevertheless the complacency of the watch- 
ful mother was not altogether unmixed with 
anxiety as she looked on the well-matched 
<30uple as they paced up and down the walk. 
As to J. v., there was no mistake about 
it, that he was giving his whole mind to the 
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his companion. 

Every time they approached the end of 
their promenade nearest to the house, a less 
pre-occupied observer than J. V. might have 
remarked that Dis glances were directed 
towards the porch, where Maud and Betterton 
were still standing. And each time she 
returned to that spot, it might have seemed 
to a less self-engrossed companion that she 
turned to re-commence her walk with greater 
reluctance. And though these unpleasant 
symptoms were altogether unobserved by the 
ardent lover, they did not entirely escape the 
maternal eye. 

At length Maud and Betterton came out of 
the porch, as has been narrated, and sauntered 
down to the bench on which the curate and 
Mrs. Borlace were sitting; so that they were 
standing close to the spot, where Mr. Varley 
and Di turned each time in their walk ; and 
the latter couple came up to the bench much 
about the same time as the former. 

" Now Mr. Betterton," exclaimed Di as 
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she came up to him, " I claim your promise of 
acting censor of my little collection of French 
books ! It would really be so good of you, 
and Mr. Atterbury will help you — won't 
you, Mn Atterbury ? There will never be a 
better opportunity than this ! I'll run and 
bring them down," and off she ran into the 
house without waiting for an answer from 
either of the gentlemen she had addressed. 

A heavy look of displeasure passed over 
John Varley's handsome face., as he was left 
planU la, as the French say. He had spoken 
his advice to her not to show her books to 
that fellow ! Then it so happened that Mr. 
Varley did not understand French ; and he 
was thus not only necessarily excluded from 
the business in hand, but was placed in a 
position of disadvantage in the eyes of all 
present. Mr. John Varley had come to the 
determination to make Di Borlace his wife on 
too serious and well-considered grounds to 
think of abandoning his purpose for such a 
reason. But he felt deeply offended ; and at 
once applied his mind to a mature and dis- 
passioned consideration of the words and 
phrases and manner best adapted for making 
Di understand and feel that he was so, and 
that such conduct must not be repeated. 
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her seat and followed him. Very far as the 
good woman was from imagming that she 
could in anywise supply the place of his lost 
Briseis to the angered Achilles, she judged, 
and no doubt rightly, that her company was 
much more desirable for him just then than 
that of his own thoughts. So she followed 
him with the purpose of saying some of those 
coaxing alleviating words, with which ex- 
pectant mothers-in-law so well know how to 
remedy similar imprudences on the part of 
too skittish daughters. 

So Maud and Betterton and Mr. Atterbury 
were left standing together under the mul- 
berry tree, when Di returning from the house 
came out of the porch with an armful of 
books. But for some reason or feeling or 
other Maud did not choose to be present at 
the examination of the French library, which 
was about to take place. She turned away 
as Di came towards the group, sauntering off 
towards another part of the garden. And 
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Mr. Atterbury followed her ; why he hardly 
knew. He certainly had no desire for a 
tSte-d-tete with the young lady. But somehow 
or other it seemed to him, as if he were bound 
in civility to do as he did. And Maud very 
well knew that she was somehow or other 
causing him to feel so. Did she look at him ? 
Not that he was so aware of as to have been 
afterwards able to say that she had done so. 
Certainly she said no word to him. Yet he 
understood very well that she meant that 
he should follow her, and he did so. 

So that Betterton alone was left to receive 
the arm-load of books from Di. 

" Oh ! Mr. Atterbury has deserted us ! I 
thought I was going to have the benefit of his 
judgment too \" said Di. 

" Won't you trust my unassisted judgment, 
Miss Borlace? I have read a good deal of 
French literature ; and I assure you that zeal 
in your service will not be wanting.'' 

" Indeed I would trust you quite entirely — 
both your judgment and your zeal !" said Di, 
still blushing and out of breath with the 
haste with which she ran up-stairs for the 
books, — "but I thought we should get through 
them quicker with Mr. Atterbury's help." 

" Ay ! — ^here is the Archbishop ! My own 



there is no harm ! And I don't think your 
father need alarm himself at all about the 
good Bishop's Catholicism ! What comes 
next ? Voltaire's Charles XII. ! First-rate 
for style ! — better even than the Archbishop ! 
— and may be warranted to do no mischief ! 
What's this little volume more dilapidated by 
use than all the rest ? Oho 1 Paul et Firginie ! 
You are very fond of the story told in this 
little book, — eh, Miss Borlace ? " 

** I remember liking it very much when I 
read it a long time ago ; but it is Maud who 
has almost worn it out in this manner. It is 
a great favourite of hers ; she often reads 
parts of it, though she has read it all more 
than once over." 

" And did not you like it well enough to 
read it a second time, Miss Borlace ?" enquired 
Betterton, looking into the very depths of her 
honest blue eyes, with his penetrating grey 
ones. 

" Yes ! I liked it, as far as I remember. 
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very much, only I was always wanting to get 
on to something I had not read before. But 
why do you ask so much about this book 
more than any of the others ? '' 

" Because — ^because — ^hallo 1 what's this ? 
This is not a French book I " 

" Oh ! " cried Di, blushing scarlet, and 
attempting to take the book from his hands ; 
" I did not mean you to see that ; I did not 
know I had brought it down ! Now you have 
found out a great, great secret, that nobody 
knows except Maudie/' 

" And why is it a great secret that you 
should possess an Italian grammar ? — a good 
deal used too, apparently." 

" Because — I did it all by myself !— and, 
nobody knows ! — and I did not want anyone 
to know anything about it." 

" But why should not they know ? " 

" Oh ! — because it would seem so foolish, 
and so — I don't know !— but I wish you 
had not seen it ! " said Di, with a half laugh. 

"For fear my admiration should become 
too great " 

" For fear you should think me very silly ! 
The truth is, there was a girl at the school 
where we were, Maudie and I, who used to 
learn Italian ; and she had a new grammar 
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gress 'i " 

" Not much, I am afraid ! I don't know 
how to pronounce the words. And it was 
because they sounded so beautiful that I first 
longed to learn the language ! " 

" Would you like me to try and teach 
you ? " 

" Oh I I should be so much obliged to 
you I I should like it so much ! " — and Di's 
bright eyes danced with pleasure in her head 
as she spoke. " But I could not venture to 
take so much of your time ! And then, how 
could we manage it ? And besides, everybody 
would know, and T should be so ashamed ! 
I am afraid I must not think of that ! " 

" / will think of it ! I should like — you 
do not know. Miss Borlace, how much I 
should like to be your instructor ! And, if 
you will let me hope that it would not be dis- 
agreeable to you, I think we may manage to 
bring it about somehow. Should you like it ?" 

Di only gave a short, quick nod, and a 
bright smile for answer. 
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" Here comes Atterbury to say that it is 
time to be starting on our walk homewards ! 
I see it in his face ! '' 

" Please don't say anything about the 
Italian grammar — not to anybody ! " said Di 
hurriedly. 

" Not a word ! — trust me ! I will keep 
your secret ! " 

And so, when Atterbury first, and then 
the others, came up for the general leave- 
taking, they surprised Di and Betterton 
with a secret to be kept between them — 
a most innocent secret ! But all those who 
have ever tried it, will agree that there is no 
more valuable and eflGlcient foundation for the 
commencement of a love affair, than the com- 
munity of a secret, be it as important as it 
may, between the gentleman and lady. 

Mr. John Varley said somewhat sullenly 
that he supposed he might as well get on his 
horse, and accompany the curate and his 
friend as far as Stainfield. The road was 
very stony, and he should be obliged to con- 
fine himself to a walk. So, all the " good- 
nights " were said and the guests prepared to 
start on their way homewards. It was a 
beautiful moonlight night, and the two girls 
said they could walk a part of the way down 
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of the ^Is turned into not the least agreeable 
part of the festivity of the evening, would be 
but small. 

But why might he not have walked with 
them— with his horse's bridle over his arm ? 
Certainly he might have done so had he not 
been so much out of humour, as to feel that 
he would have been competing with the other 
men, for the feivour of their charming com- 
panions during the walk, at too great a dis- 
advantage. 

So the little party of five started down the 
valley ; J. V., junior, finding it necessary to 
give all his attention to preventing his steed 
from stumbling over the rough stones ; Maud 
and the curate leading: the way abreast of 
Mm, and Di and BSton folloLg, and, to 
the increased displeastu*e of Mr. Varley, 
lagging a little firom time to time behind. 

When about a mile — that is about half 
the distance to Stainfield — had been thus 
traversed, the girls said that they must return 
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home. Of course the gentlemen — that is the 
two pedestrians — pleaded for " a little more 1" 
And Betterton proposed walking back a little 
way towards the farm ; but he was outvoted 
on this point, by three to one, on the score of 
the infinite vista of walking up anid down the 
valley, that such an arrangement would have 
opened before them. 

So the last adieux were said. One little, 
very sweet, mysterious word as to proficiency 
in the Italian grammar, was whispered be- 
tween the joint holders of that mighty secret. 
It would have been equally sweet if it had 
related to the corn prices quoted in Mark 
Lane, or any other subject under the sun. 
And the gentlemen and ladies separated. 

Somehow or other the two girls, as they 
returned up the valley, were not so talkative 
as they usually were when alone together. 
Maud was out of humour. The whole evening 
had been a disappointment to her, and, ready 
as she was with cheerful talk in general, 
she seemed on this occasion to be busy with 
thoughts of her own. 

Then it chanced that, instead of walking 
side by side, Di, always the more active 
walker, was a little in advance, and Maud a 
few steps behind. 
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Farmer Borlace's head-shepherd and his wife. 
This old couple had no child of their own, but 
there lived with them in the cottage a lad of 
about fourteen, a sort of apprentice to the art 
and practice of sheep-tending. 

Now, as the two girls strolled slowly up 
the glen, this young shepherd was standing 
at the door of the cottage, by the side of the 
path. He saluted Miss Borlace by a hand 
raised to his forelock as she passed, and 
received a gracious nod in return. 

But when Maud passed, some ten or twelve 
paces behind her sister, the flibberty.gibbet- 
like imp started silently and suddenly into 
the path, and putting the finger of one hand 
to his lips, slipped a folded note into the 
young lady's hand with the other ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

FACILIS DESCENSUS. 

MAUD'S heart gave a great bound in her 
bosom as her fingers closed greedily 
over the folded paper. The boy sprang back 
again to the door of the cottage, and Maud 
was not surprised into the slightest recogni- 
tion of his presence. She thrust the note 
hurriedly into the bosom of her dress, and- 
strove, with a very considerable measure of 
success, to walk on after her sister as if 
nothing unusual had happened. Di, walking 
with a brisker and more active step, went on 
ahead unconscious. 

Her outward gait and manner it was pos- 
sible for Maud to regulate ; but it was quite 
beyond her power to still the violent beating 
of her heart, or prevent the passionate blood 
from tingling in her ears and among the roots 
of her hair. She had no doubt at all as to 
the sender of the secret billet which had thus 
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saner aiso. one naa* tnus oeen ouc ot 
humour all the evemng. Her one httle 
attempt to improvise a Uttle amusement had 
turned out a mortifying &ilure, and she had 
felt cross and ill-natured to all around her. 
But she had also been Teiy genuinely un- 
happy ; for it had come with Maud, while yet 
her femily and friends — and that nearest of 
all friends in such matters, a sister — supposed 
her to walk, as fancy-free a maiden as any in 
all the country-side, to that state of things 
when, in the absence of one person, all the 
world seems cold and bleak, and flat, stale, 
and unprofitable — when nothing is of any 
value, nothing can in any degree compensate 
the discovery or the suspicion that he — the 
one HE of all creation — " does not care for me 
after aU r 

Maud 8 heart had been racked all the 
evening with such torturing doubts and fears. 
But now there would no doubt be excuse, ex- 
planation, protestation, and the sun would 
still shine once more on the world. She 
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panted for the moment when she should be 
able, in the secure privacy of her own little 
€?hamber, to read her precious letter. Di, 
whom she had accused a minute or two pre- 
viously of "tearing along/' now seemed to 
her to dawdle most provokingly. But she 
forbore to quicken her own pace, so as to 
catch up her sister, for a kind of instinctive 
stealthiness prompted her, without her reason- 
ing upon it, to avoid making any change 
which, it seemed to her imagination, might 
give possible indication that something had 
happened. 

At last they reached the farm. 

" Come, girls, let's get to bed. Why you 
must ha' been half-way to Dumton ! I don't 
know that I above half approve of such moon- 
light trapesing about the country ; and, if it 
hadn't been that Mr. Varley was of the party, 
I wouldn't ha' let you go," said Mrs. Borlace. 

"Why, dame, there was the parson, and 
surely a reg'lar parson " 

" Oh, fiddle-de-dee about parsons, Mr. Bor- 
lace ! I don't know that parsons are a bit 
different from other men when they are 
young, and there's girls in the case ! But 
John Varley, of Varley, Lightfoot and Varley, 
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" Good-night, mother — good-night, father ! 
I'm tired," said Maud. 

" Then go sleep, my child, and get it done 
by six o'clock to-morrow morning !" said her 
mother. 

" Nay, well make it six o'clock for thee a 
little Ut later to-morrow morning, Maudie. 
my darling ! Give thy father a kiss, my 
blessing 1 Thou dost look tired, my pretty 
one ! Good-night \" 

A minute later, Maud had carefully and 
silently drawn the bolt of the door of her 
bedroom, and as noiselessly opened the shut- 
ters, so as to let the moonlight stream into 
the room. This was a necessary preparation 
for the due and unhurried enjoyment of the 
pleasure she was longing for — for careful, 
thrifty Mrs. Borlace did not allow very many 
minutes of candle-light for the purpose of 
going to bed, and had, as Maud well knew, a 
habit of looking to see whether any light was 
still visible through the tell-tale hiatus be- 
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tween the chamber-door and the floor of the 
old farm-house. 

Happily the moon gave quite light enough 
for the young eyes to read the words they 
were so eaofer to devour. 

Maud, after waiting with resolution for the 
short time she judged necessary for the other 
inmates of the house to have laid their heads 
on their pillows, extinguished her candle, 
placed herself at the comer of the window, 
so that she could not be seen from without in 
the impossible chance of anybody being there 
to see her, and at last, with beating heart, 
took out her letter, and, with glowing cheeks 
and moist and brilliant eyes, read as fol- 
lows : — 

" My own sweet, darling Maudib, 

" I TRIED hard to manage that this 
should reach you before the others got to the 
Fell Side, but I am afraid you won't get it 
till afterwards. I have told Jim that I would 
wring his neck if he did not find some way to 
give it you before bed- time. But what will 
you have thought of me all the evening ? for 
I know well enough that that beast, J. V., 
junior (I do think I shall be the death of him 
some day !) will say no word to let you undern^BI 



cursed, odious cousin. If ever any man 
hated another, Maudie, I hate him — the pre- 
cise, starched, cold-blooded, spiteful, tyran- 
nical hypocrite I A pretty life your sister 
will make for herself if she takes him, I can 
tell her ! But I think she knows better. 
The beast managed to send me off on an 
errand — I will tell you all about it when we 
meet — on purpose to prevent my coming to 
the Fell Side — a thousand curses on him ! 

"And now, my own sweet, brave little 
Maudie, when shall that meeting be ? There 
was a very beautiful woman where I have 
been, I can tell you — Miss Lagarde, you 
must have heard talk of her — and I had to 
transact my business, as it turned out, with 
her. She is a first-rate one, I promise you, 
and mighty civil. Do you want me to tell 
you who I was thinking of all the time I was 
with her? Would you like to remind me 
how much sweeter, and dearer, and prettier, 
and better my Maudie's darling little face is 
than all Miss Lillian's charms ? Will you 
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help me to defy the detestable tyraDny of 
John Varley, and console me for the disap- 
pointment I have had? I think my own 
Maudie would like to do that. If so, see 
now, darling, what should prevent yoxu' 
coming to me this very night, when they are 
all in bed and asleep ? I will wait for you at 
the old place. Why should we not meet 
there by moonlight as well as by sunlight ? I 
shall be behind the great stone to the left of 
the path going up the valley — you know it 
well enough, you little peerless daxling — and 
I shall stay there till you come, if it's all 
night, and I shall really think you mean to 
give me up if you don't. And then, Maudie, 
I should break my heart. Lillian Lagarde 
asked me to go there again, and said that she 
wished that the business between them and 
the bank should be in my hands ; and you 
should have seen the way she looked with her 
beautiftil great black eyes when she said it. 
I thought to myself that I knew where I 
would rather go ; but if my heart is broken I 
may as well go to the Abbey as anywhere else. 
" But what should stop you from coming 
to me, Maudie, dearest ? Beneath your win- 
dow there is the roof of the tool-house ; a 
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darling. It is but a hop, skip, and a jump 
for your fairy-like little darling feet and light 
form. There is no possibility that anyone 
should see you ; and when you have made me 
iamends for the cruel disappointment I have 
had, and have heard all I have to tell you, it 
will be just as easy to get back into your 
room again, and no soul ever one bit the 
wiser. Dearest darling Maudie, I shall be 
waiting there — waiting, waiting, waiting, oh 
so miserably, while you are reading this. 
Will you not come to me ? If you are the 
dear, brave little Maudie I think you are, — if 
you really do care to be my own, own Maudie 
— I think you will. 

" Your own, own, for ever, and ever, 

"K V." 

If Maud's cheek glowed and her heart was 
beating when she began to read the above 
letter, her agitation was much greater when 
she finished it. Her first movement was to 
press the scrawl to her lips and to her heart 
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in an ecstacy of joy at the certitude that her 
lover's absence had been as irksome and as 
much regretted by him as by herself. But 
she was terribly frightened at the proposal 
the dear desperate fellow made. She had 
never done or thought of doing such a thing 
in her life. She had, indeed, several times 
met him at the place he spoke of, but then it 
was by day. To leave her bed-room by the 
window at night was, she felt, a very diflferent 
thing. Yet, at the very bottom of her 
tumultuously beating heart she already knew 
that she should do it, though a sort of more 
superficial and outside sell* still affected to 
consider the step as by no means decided 
on. 

As to the physical difficulties of the ad- 
venture, she at once recognised them as quite 
insignificant. Reginald had described the 
localities accurately, and had said truly that 
to Maud it would be but a hop, skip, and a 
jump ; and it was true that the return would 
be as easy as the getting out. 

But to meet her lover clandestinely by 
night ! It sounded such a terrible thing. 
Might it not be called " eloping V and had 
she not always understood that "eloping" 
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ment ; and what a thorough brute that John 
Varley was, and it would be very sweet to 
defy and outwit his tyranny; and she was 
tempted by her lover's praise of her bravery. 
She liked to do and to picture herself doing 
what was brave in the cause of her love. 
After all, in all stories of true love she had 
ever read — and they were many — it was 
always the heroines, the real, loving, true- 
hearted, best sort of girls who did this kind 
of thing. 

And then again she was very anxious to 
hear what Reginald had to say about that 
LiUian Lagarde. Oh yes I she had heard 
often enough of Miss Lagarde at the Abbey, 
and knew that she was one of the most 
celebrated beauties in the county. See how 
she looked with her great dark eyes when 
she asked Reginald to come again ! Yes, 
Maud dared to say she did look, though she 
knew pretty well how she looked. And if 
she did break Reg's heart by not going to 
him that night, would he not be going (since 
his heart was by the hypothesis broken, and 
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could not be made mucli worse) to Lillian 
Lagarde for consolation ? Anything, any 
risk, would be better than that. 

And then it would be so nice, so inexpres- 
sibly dear and delightful, to sit by Reginald's 
side out in the quiet peaceful moonlight when 
all the rest of the world was in bed and 
asleep, — to listen to him without hurry or 
fear, — ^not to have her very heart in her mouth 
with fright if he should perchance in the 
silent moonlight steal a kiss, as he had more 
than once done under the cover of the friendly 
rock in the daylight. Would it not be de- 
lightful ? — such a delight as she had never 
yet tasted in her life ! 

And if she did not go there would he be 
waiting in vain, and breaking his heart on the 
cold hill-side through all the long hours of 
the night. How was it possible for her to 
go to her bed and sleep with such a con- 
sciousness ? 

So she looked again to the bolt of her room 
door, glanced fearfully round the room, and 
bent her ear to listen if all was still, opened 
her casement with minute care to prevent it 
from making the least noise, once more looked 
round the little room, and then, stepping 
from a chair on to the window-sill, she let 
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CHAPTER IX. 

UNDER THE MOONLIGHT. 

LIGHTLY Maud readied the ground ; and 
lightly she sped along the garden walk 
to the gate which divided it from the orchard. 
But, having reached that, she turned in the 
contrary direction tx) that which she and her 
sister had taken before on that same evening. 
They had then been going down the valley. 
But Maud's present purpose was to go a little 
way up it towards the moors. There was a 
path, little more than a green bridle road, 
that led to the open fells in this direction, and 
very soon after leaving the farm-house, a 
curve in the valley and a corresponding one in 
the path, put the house out of the sight of 
one going in that direction. Just after she 
had passed this bend, Maud turned into a still 
smaller path, a mere sheep track, which began 
to ascend the hill-side. The flank of the moun- 
tain is in that part strewn with a large quan- 
tity of loose boulder stones, one of which, larger 
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Tlie stone in question is so large that two or 
even three persons sitting on the turf on the 
upper side of it, would be effectually hidden 
from anyone passing along the bottom of the 
valley. 

It was behind this stone that Maud ex- 
pected to find her lover waiting for her ; but 
he was on the look-out for her, and she had 
only just turned out of the bridle road into 
the little path, when leaving his cover, he 
came running down the hill to meet her. 

" My Maudie ! — my own brave girl ! I 
knew you would come to me ! You got the 
note all right, of course, my darling ! It is so 
good of you ; and I love you so dearly — so 
very dearly for it, and wlQ love you for ever 
and ever ! " said Reginald, taking her in his 
arms and clasping her to his heart. 

It was the first time he had ever ventured 
on so immistakable, so undisguised an em- 
brace ; and what with all the different effects 
of different kinds that such a proceeding was 
calculated to produce, it quite took Maudie's 
breath away. There was the surprise, the 
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instinctive alarm at the possibility of such a 
thing being seen, the mere physical result of 
having her breath nearly squeezed out of her 
body, and lastly, the dear, new discovered 
delight of having the arms of the man she 
loved around her. 

Such an assault may be repelled in many 
ways and in many tones; but when a girl 
bases her rebuke wholly on the second of the 
above-mentioned grounds, the assailant may 
safely consider that he has made himself 
master of the fortress. When the objection 
to such an accolade takes the form of an ex- 
pressed fear lest perchance some third person 
should spy the fact, a man is justified in 
drawing the conclusion that if only that 
danger be provided against, no other objec- 
tion would remain ! The girl, who vehemently 
resents in the first place such a liberty, is in 
no wise precluded from subsequently further 
reproaching him who has so offended her with 
the fault of having exposed her to the risk of 
being seen to be so affronted. But the girl 
whose first impulse is to cry, " For heaven's 
sake — take care — we shall be seen ! " has 
already signed her capitulation. 

Little possibility as there was that any eye 
could at that hour be within sight of that 
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results and consequences that might be there- 
by involved. 

And truly, if beauiy of feature and person 
may be held to be a sufficient explanation or 
justification of a love which had been given 
easily, but not given unsought, it must have 
been admitted that Maudie's love had its 
raison d!etre ; for Keginald Varley was, in 
truth, worthy to be the god of such idolatry. 

It is the ^hion to say that beauty in a 
man is no passport to the love of a woman. 
Women themselves are especially ready to 
bear testimony to the truth of that assertion. 
And there can be no doubt whatever that it 
is true to a very great extent But it is 
always put forward in a manner which seems 
intended to imply, that \ho&Q of the sex, who 
do not, or cannot, or will not give to personal 
beauty that which "gold could never buy," 
are necessarily the better, the higher, and the 
nobler of their sex. Is this certain ? Every- 
body knows the old story of Mirabeau's boa&ts 
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in this line, and of the assertion of ugly Jack 
Wilkes that, if he could have a quarter of an 
hour's start of the handsomest man in London 
in a race for a lady's favour, he should have 
no fear of the result. Well ! Were they the 
best, the highest, and the noblest of their 
sex ; the experience of whose idiosyncrasies 
had led Mirabeau and Wilkes to the above 
conviction ? It may be, perhaps, somewhat 
more than doubted ! Would it not probably 
be nearer the truth, and safer, to conclude 
that women differ one from the other in this 
respect, without predicating either inferiority 
or superiority of either category ? 

Assuredly it is noble to love the noble and 
god-Uke ; and unquestionably poor little 
Maudie was to the very bottom of her heart 
persuaded, that no more noble and god-like 
being ever stepped the earth in mortal form 
than her lover ! It is true that the ground 
on which she believed in the sublimity of his 
moral nature was the straightness of his nose ; 
that the purity and sincerity of his love was 
guaranteed to her by the depth and lustre of 
his large black eyes ; that the proof of his 
lofty intelligence was furnished abundantly by 
the contrasted whiteness and blackpess of his 
well-shaped forehead, and beautifully arched 
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the . data from which her conclusions were 
drawn. 

This little pretty Maudie then must have 
been a very great goose ! — ^her more solid- 
minded sisters will say. 

Not very wise, certainly ! But, dear ladies, 
is it only on the greenest geese that imagina- 
tion plays these tricks ? 

Anyway, the gravest and staidest of you, 
mesdames, would have admitted that there 
could be no mistake about it, that this 
Reginald Varley was a very remarkably 
handsome youngster. 

His cousin, John Varley, was a very good- 
looking man, as has been said. But the good 
looks of Reginald were of a totally different 
character and kind. John Varley looked as 
if some very competent and steady-working 
nature had turned him out, one of a gross, 
all carefully made to order after a well 
selected model, all exactly like one another, 
and as accurately like the model. Reginald 
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might have been fancied the production 
rather of some genius Nature, content to 
make but one, and bent on infusing into 
the work the original conceptions and poetry 
of the artist's mind ! He looked the very 
ideal, which girls, who have read his love 
songs, figure to themselves of the bodily 
shape of the poet Burns, if they have been 
fortunate enough never to have seen the 
genuine presentment of his bullet-head and 
solid peasant-face. 

Burns was not a model lover, — hien s^en 
faut ! But, — if you could only believe the 
possibility of it, girls — there was more ca- 
pacity of loving indicated in the coarse fea- 
tures and thick-set organization of that big 
head and shoulders, than in fifty such large- 
eyed, dark-haired, white-faced idiosyncrasies 
as that handsome Reginald Varley. 

However, of all the experiences which the 
eternal laws destines to come ever too late, 
this experience is the most certain to arrive 
in panting hurry to lock the stable door, 
when the steed has been irremediably stolen, 
and is already far away. 

Yet, if, as the poet sings, it is ^^ Something 
to have once been blessed," this indefeasible 
possession was Maud's. For she was intensely 
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sell tx) De disqiiietecl, even lor a moment, by 
the result of the odious John Varley's spite- 
fuhiess. 

Yet even the so dearly purchased hours 
thus spent with her lover under the moon- 
light, were not all filled with pleasure. The 
talk of course fell on Reginald's visit to the 
Abbey ; — ^he would have taken good care that 
it should so fall if Maud had not led to it, — 
and much had he told her on this interesting 
subject, which somehow or other the narra- 
tor's mode of telling did not make altogether 
pleasing to his hearer, even with the advan- 
tage in his favour of the fact that the mere 
sittmg by his side was a deUght. 

" But what was it that made it necessary 
to send anybody to the Abbey, dearest?" 
asked Maud. 

"Well, it was business, — very important 
business ! You must not say a word to any- 
body if I tell you, for it is not to be spoken 
of yet. But you know, Maudie, I can have 
no secret from you. The Abbey ia to be sold. 
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It has gone very hard with both of them, 
before they made up their minds to it, but 
needs must, you know, when somebody 
drives." 

" Good gracious, Reg ! Dumton Abbey to 
be sold ! But how do you mean both of 
them ? Sir Arthur is a bachelor, is he not ? 
and the Abbey belongs to him." 

^^ Yes, it belongs to him, but, by both of 
them, I mean him and his sister. I only saw 
her, he was away, but she seems to have as 
much say id the matter as he ; and no won- 
der, seeing the sort she is." 

" How do you mean, Reg, dear ? What 
sort is she ?" 

" Why, to begin with, she is the most 
beautiful woman I ever saw in the world, — 
all except one, Maudie, I mean of course," 
he hastened to add, admonished by feeling 
the little start away from his side, that 
had accompanied his previous words. " And 
then she looks so noble, and so sorrowful, 
and she has suffered so much. I own I 
pitied her from the bottom of my heart." 

And again Reginald was conscious of a 
slight relaxation in the pressure of her side 
against his, as she said :— 
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the ladies in Miss Simson's Paris fashion 
books !" said Maud, with much indignation, 
" don't tell me about her suffering !" 

" That's the way the worid sees her, Maud; 
those who have had the privilege of looking 
behind the veil, may form a different opinion 
of her. Not that she was not beautifully 
dressed when she received me," added the 
young clerk, hurriedly. 

" I don't see what business you have to 
look behind the veil at all. And do take 
your arm away, Reginald. We can talk 
without sitting so close, and rumpling my 
silk dress in such a way." 

" Maudie !" returned he in a deep voice, 
very full of ^ more in sorrow than in anger,' 
"such jealousy is unworthy of you and of 



me. 



* ' Jealous, indeed ! as if there was anything 
to be jealous of Do go a little farther off ; 
there is plenty of room behind the stone." 

" If you speak to me in that tone, Maudie, 
I shall think that I had better go, and stay a 
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deal further off. How can you be so unkind 
to me ? I have not deserved it of you." 

"A good deal further off. At Durnton 
Abbey, you mean.'' 

" Oh, Maudie ! how can you say such 
things, such absurd things ? Don't you know 
that I love you ten thousand times better 
than all the world besides ? that I care for 
nothing and no person in the world except 
you, my own, own darling T 

And with that the arm crept round the 
little waist again unrebuked, the rumphng 
effect of the closest proximity was forgotten, 
and a long clinging kiss finished the short 
lover's quarrel. 

" But isn't she a very wicked woman, that 
Miss Lagarde ? They say all kinds of strange 
things of her," said Maud, with a feeling, 
that, let her Reginald be as true as he might. 
Miss Lagarde's abode was of the nature of a 
Circe's cavern, which it must be dangerous 
for the most peerless knight to approach. 

" Wicked !" said Reginald, in a tone that 
was an approach to a sneer, " what can you 
mean, Maudie ? And what is it that people 
say of her ?" 

" Well, I hardly know, Reg, but they do. 
I don't know what it is, I think they say she 



'* Lillian Lagarde tipsy ! Well, what will 
they say next ? You may believe me, Maudie, 
that all such talk is mere spite and envy. 
Miss Lagarde is a very beautiful, a very re- 
fined and superior — and I believe, a very 
unhappy young lady." 

'^I wish you would not call her Lillian, 
Reginald I I don't like it ! And I don't 
suppose that she would like it 1'' said Maud. 

" As for her liking it or not, that is neither 
here nor there,'' said Reginald with a little air 
of annoyance ; " but if you don't like it, 
Maudie, that is enough! I won't call her 
Lillian ! But it is a pretty name isn't it ? — 
Lillian Lagarde 1" 

*^ Lillian Lagarde !" repeated Maud, in the 
tone of one speaking in a reverie. And then 
she remained silent for a few minutes. 

" Do you think that you will have to go often 
to the Abbey again ?" she asked after awhile. 

"Well! it is likely enough I may! She 
seemed to wish, now we had made acquaint- 
ance, as she said, that the business that has 
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deal further off. How can you be so unkind 
to me ? I have not deserved it of you." 

" A good deal further off. At Durnton 
Abbey, you mean." 

" Oh, Maudie ! how can you say such 
things, such absurd things ? Don't you know 
that I love you ten thousand times better 
than all the world besides ? that I care for 
nothing and no person in the world except 
you, my own, own darling T 

And with that the arm crept round the 
little waist again unrebuked, the rumpling 
effect of the closest proximity was forgotten, 
and a long clinging kiss finished the short 
lover's quarrel. 

" But isn't she a very wicked woman, that 
Miss Lagarde ? They say all kinds of strange 
things of her," said Maud, with a feeling, 
that, let her Reginald be as true as he might. 
Miss Lagarde's abode was of the nature of a 
Circe's cavern, which it must be dangerous 
for the most peerless knight to approach. 

" Wicked !" said Reginald, in a tone that 
was an approach to a sneer, ^* what can you 
mean, Maudie ? And what is it that people 
say of her ?" 

" Well, I hardly know, Reg, but they do. 
I don't know what it is, I think they say she 



have gone before him. The property was 
terribly dipped when he came to it ; and of 
<50urse people in their position had to keep up 
appearances. And now it s a dreadful bitter 

pill, especially to such a girl as Lil as Miss 

Laofarde." 

" Why specially to her T asked Maud, still 
half-inclined to get into ill-humour. 

•* Why, because she's as proud as Lucifer in 
the first place, and because she has been made 
much of and never denied anything in the 
next place. And then always hving hand- 
and-glove with all the great folks in the 
county, and passing for the queen among 
them, it must be the devil of a down-come." 

"And you did not see Sir Arthur, you 
say ?" said Maud somewhat mollified by an 
account of Miss Lagarde that did not seem to 
her unsophisticated mind a very alluring one. 

" No, I did not see him. He was away in 
London — something about the same business, 
I suppose." 

" And you will be going to the Abbey again 
before long ?" asked Maud thoughtfully. 
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" I suppose so. I told you what she said, 
and I suppose they will send me, when there 
is anything to be said. It's not my fault, 
you know Maudie," — not my fault (if he had 
spoken out of his full meaning) that the 
handsomest woman in the county should prefer 
transacting her business with me, to having to 
speak on it with anybody else. 

" N — o — o ! I suppose that's not your fault, 
Reg, but at all events promise me that 
you will not go there without telling me all 
about it. I think I should Uke to see Miss 
Lagarde ; I never saw her except as she 
drove by in a carriage and once or twice at 
church." 

"I'll promise to tell you anything and 
everything, darling, if you will tell me how I am 
to find an opportunity of doing so," said he. 

" You don't mean that you won't come up 
to the farm any more ?" said Maud, turning 
very pale. 

" Of course I shall come as often as I can 
get a chance of coming, but you see what that 
beast my cousin is up to. It's likely enough 
that he'll find the means of preventing me." 

" And he'll let you go to Dumton Abbey as 
often as you like ?" retorted Maud with tearful 
bitterness. 
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What way V* said Maud innooentl j. 

"Why the same way that you are here 
now, my own best of darlings ! What is to 
prevent it? now you have found out how 
easy it is. 

Of course Maud met this proposition by a 
declaration of the utter impossibility of her 
adopting as an habitual practice the quitting 
of her Cither's house by night for the purpose 
of enjoying stolen meetings with her lover. 
Of course Reginald pointed out that it was 
exactly by her decision and conduct upon 
such a point as that, that a girl could shew 
whether she really loved a man or not. Of 
course Maud felt that in the present crisis of 
the danger threatened by that odious wicked 
woman at the Abbey, it was more than ever 
necessary to give the required proof that 
she really did love Reginald with all her 
heart ! Of course the great temptation aris- 
ing from the all too vivid consciousness that 
she had never — even with all its drawbacks — 
spent 80 delightful a time with her lover 
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before — that such an interview was worth a 
hundred formal meetings in the presence of 
others, did its part; and of course before 
Maudie left him at the little gate at the 
bottom of the flower-garden, and he had 
watched her till she had safely reached the 
floor of her chamber and kissed her hand to 
him from the inside, it had been arranged 
between them that, in the case of insuperable 
impediment, Maud would hold herself ready to 
meet him at the same place and hour, on any 
night when he should let her know by a note 
to be conveyed through Jim the shepherd s 
boy, that he would be in waiting to receive 
her. 
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CHAPTER X. 

LILLIAN LAGARDE. 

Sm ARTHUR LAGARDE did not return 
from London till the following Sunday, 
and during the week which thus elapsed, 
Reginald had not been again sent to the 
Abbey. He had thought once or twice of 
volunteering a call on the beautiful lady, who 
had so flatteringly desired that he might be 
the medium of communication between the 
Abbey and the Bank. But his powers of in- 
vention had failed to discover any suflSciently 
colourable pretext for such a visit; and he 
had not been able to screw his courage to the 
sticking-place. 

Nevertheless, on that Sunday night, on 
which Sir Arthur returned from town, he met 
Maud Borlace at the big boulder stone for the 
third time — the second interview in the same 
spot having taken place on the Thursday. 
On each occasion, Maud had gone to the tryst- 
ing-place with her heart faint, by reason of 
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the tale she expected to hear of her lover's 
second visit to the dangerous and detestable 
lady of Durnton Abbey. And on each occa- 
sion she had been relieved by finding that no 
such visit had taken place — the more so, as 
Reginald took very good care so to speak 
of the matter as to leave the impression 
that he had not again seen the lady, because 
he had not cared to do so ; and not because 
the lady had made no sign of her desire to 
see him. 

On each occasion, when it had been made 
known to her that Reginald had no news of 
any visit to the Abbey, she had rebuked him 
for " giving her such a fright,'* and calling her 
to meet him "for nothing," reminding him 
that these stolen meetings had been arranged 
for the express purpose, and no other, of re- 
porting to her all that should take place 
between him and Miss Lagarde — a matter of 
such supreme importance, as to justify the 
strong measure to which she had consented. 
But the rebukes in question were of the 
mildest possible nature; and the interviews 
were none the shorter because of the deficiency 
of the business which was to have been treated 
at them. 

On the second of these occasions, on the 



boy. It is true that the original pretext had 
in some degree been kept up, by Reginald's 
declaring that he had reason to think that he 
should be sent to the Abbey on the morrow. 
But Maud might have convinced herself, if 
she had been minded to do so, that the pre- 
text was a flimsy one. She had, on the first 
Sunday, gone out to meet her lover in her 
neat and becoming black silk dress, smart 
bottines, and silk stockings. But these were 
Sunday braveries. On the Thursday, Maudie 
had gone out to him in her little week-day 
cotton frock, with country-made shoes and 
cotton stockings on her exquisite little feet, 
little dreaming, poor child, that she would be 
less acceptable to one who loved her so well in 
any costume whatever ! 

Brian Betterton, had he been indulged with 
such a meeting with Di Borlace, would never 
have seen or known what garments she had 
on. John Varley, under the same circum- 
stances, would have observed, but entirely ap- 
proved, the change. But Reginald Varley, 
being what he was, found less pleasure in 
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meeting his love in her less smart attire. 
And to poor little Maudie that something, 
which should have whispered wamingly in her 
ear that a lover, to whom it mattered much 
whether he saw her in silk or in cotton, was 
not a lover of the right sort, was unhappily- 
deficient. In her own estimation, her dress 
was so important a part of herself and of her 
charms, that it seemed to her reasonable and 
natural enough that her lover should attach 
as much importance to it. 

So the second Sunday night came, and 
brought the thbd meeting behind the big 
boulder stone with it ; and Maud went out to 
it as Reginald loved to see her. And again 
she was gladdened with the tidings that 
nothing more had passed between her lover 
and Miss Lagarde. But their interview was 
none the shorter for that. It was, on the 
contrary, longer than either of those which 
had preceded it. For the smallest of the 
small hours had passed, before Maud had re- 
gained her chamber. 

And yet it would have seemed to any eye, 
which had seen her, as she so retraced her steps 
by the now familiar way, that the meeting had 
not been altogether a happy one. A week 
before she had tripped back from the " stolen 
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sister Di, up with the lark and carolling with 
the lark, came into her room in the morning 
to see why she was not up, she was obliged to 
beg her, hurriedly and earnestly, not to open 
the shutters, for she had so bad a headache 
that she could not bear the light, and to en- 
treat that she might be left in peace in her 
bed till it should be better. 

Nevertheless, whatever might have been 
the causes of this trouble of mind and body in 
poor Maud, there was one consolation, which, 
as she lay with aching head in her darkened 
room, she ceased not to repeat to herself, over 
and over again. This consoling thought was 
that now, at all events, there could be no fur- 
ther question of Reginald deserting her to 
become the lover of Miss Lagarde. There had 
passed between her and Reginald that which, 
in Maud's estimation, must needs have the 
effect of binding them to one another, for 
better, for worse! Whatever it may have 
been that gave rise to this feeling of assurance 
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in her mind, it is to be hoped that it was of a 
kind to hold good against any fear of danger 
that might arise from other visits to the lady 
of the Abbey. For the fact was, that on that 
very Monday morning, while Maud was lying 
sadly suffering in body and mmd in her bed 
at the farm, a note was received at the bank, 
in consequence of which it was arranged that 
Reginald should wait on the inmates of the 
Abbey that evening. 

The circumstances that had preceded and 
led to the sending of that note to the bank, 
had fallen out as follows : 

Sir Arthur had reached the Abbey from 
London on the Sunday evening in time for a 
late dinner. He looked tired, dispirited, and 
not at all in good humour. Sir Arthur Lagarde 
was a handsome, and even pleasant, featured 
man ; but most men, who had any gift of read- 
ing faces, would have judged him to be a weak 
one. There was none of that lofty pride in 
his face which was so majestically beautiful in 
that of his sister. Nor had he the rather 
large, firm-looking, and well-shaped lower jaw 
which completed the perfect symmetry of Lil- 
lian's face ; nor the noble, commanding fore- 
head which added a really queenly majesty to 
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genre^ worn-out, and, upon the occasion in 
question, not a little cross. 

His sister met him at the dinner- table; and 
little was said between them as long as the 
servants remained in the room, save a few 
questions and answers, of course, about the 
journey, and pettish grumblings on his part 
at the usual shortcomings and misbehaviour 
of the railway administration. 

**Tell Burrows to bring a bottle of cham- 
pagne, Arthur ; it will pick you up a bit; you 
are tired !'* said Lillian. 

" With all my heart, — if you will take your 
share of it, LilUan 1 I am not going to drink 
a bottle of champagne to my own share, I can 
tell you.'' 

The wine was brought, and Lilly did take 
her fair share of it ; and the brother and sister 
finished the flask between them. 

" Very good wine that is, Arthur ! " said 
Miss Lagarde, finishing the last glass, as the 
servants left the dining-room, and shut the 
door behind them ; — " a great deal better than 
the champagne at Earls Wood! It was a 
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bottle of that lot of Campbell and Scott's, I 
suppose. Is there much left of it ? " 

" Shot if I know ! I should think not ! 

And I'm d d if I know where any more 

is to come from, when it is all gone ! " said 
the baronet, with a sort of reckless ill- 
humour. 

He did know, however, where to find what 
was more immediately necessary to his com- 
fort. For he drew a handsome case from his 
pocket, and from it took a cigar, which must 
have cost a shilling at the lowest estimate ; and 
throwing himself into a large armchair, placed 
his legs on another, and proceeded to en- 
joy it. 

LilUan also took from her pocket a very 
exquisitely chased silver case, and drew from 
it a cigarette, which she also proceeded to en- 
joy secundum artem, placing herself for the 
purpose on a chaise-longue, which was placed 
near the window looking out into the park. 

And a most lovely picture she would have 
made, as she reclined there in the last light of 
the setting sun, which slanted in through the 
windows, in an utterly negligent yet entirely 
graceful attitude ! It was impossible for any 
man to have seen her, as she lay holding her 
cigarette between the long tapering fingers of 



that she was unquestionably one of the most 
attractive women he had ever seen! And 
yet, probably, no one out of a thousand of 
such admirers would have felt that that was 
the woman he would fain make his wife. 

And why this should have been so, it is not 
very easy to explain. Certainly, it was not 
that her beauty was of a low or ignoble type. 
It was very remarkably the reverse. The 
wealth of abundant black curls that fell in 
large heavy masses on her large and superbly 
formed shoulders, encircled a lofty and snow- 
white brow that seemed to demand a diadem. 
The long, slender, perfectly straight nose gave 
dignity to the face. Nor was it by any means 
deficient in intellect. The shape of the brow 
was good. The magnificently large and lus- 
trously dark eyes were perhaps somewhat too 
deeply sunken in their sockets, and the blue 
shades of these were too decided for perfect 
beauty. But there was thought and intel- 
ligence — more, perhaps, than enough — ^in the 
depths of them. Them outh was unmis- 
takably that of a clever person. It was by 
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no means small ; but the wreathed chiselling 
of the lips was of the highest type of nature's 
workmanship, and the amount of changeful 
expression of which those beautiful lips were 
capable seemed infinite. She was *^ more than 
common" tall, and the beauty of her shoulders 
and bust was remarkable. Hands and feet 
were of the most perfect beauty ; — not very 
small, but long, slender, tapering, and of the 
most faultless elegance of form. 

Her dress was more elegant and costly than 
might have been deemed necessary for an 
occasion on which a sister was dining and 
purposing to pass the evening alone with her 
brother. Especially, it might have been judged 
to be so, if the subject had been considered 
in connection with the one or two words that 
had already passed with reference to the 
financial position of the inmates of the Abbey. 
But Lillian Lagarde had always been wont to 
dress herself more with a view to the grati- 
fication of her own taste than to any effect 
she might produce on other persons. 

She wore a black satin dress, cut at the 

m 

neck very much after the fashion so often seen 
in the portraits of Sir Peter Lely ; — ^not very 
low over the top of the shoulders, but so 
fashioned as to leave visible a large portion of 
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Cheeks, which might otherwise have been ob- 
served to be a little sunken, have already been 
mentioned. The waist was small and round, 
and could hardly be said to have been " con- 
fined " by a girdle of crimson silk, which, by 
some artistical contrivance, seemed to be quite 
loose, and yet, at the same time, to sit un- 
alterably in a point in front which was drawn 
down below the level of the rest of the girdle. 
And in the left side of this girdle was fixed 
somehow a small poniard, in such sort as to 
show the whole of the wrought and jewelled 
handle above the band which held it. And 
the efiect of all this was picturesque in the 
extreme. As she lay half reclining on the 
sofa, her beautiful, long, and slender arched 
feet, crossed at the ankles, were seen clad in 
satin boots, which fitted them like a glove, 
beneath her dress. 

She was about twenty-six years of age at 
that time, and looked her age fully. Yet it 
would hardly have occuiTed to anyone to 
imagine that she could ever have looked 
lovelier than at the present moment. 
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What was it that made one intuitively feel, 
that, lovely as all men would have recognized 
her to be, few men would have told themselves 
that this was a womaa whom they would fain 
make their own for ever and ever ? 

Was it, perhaps, that there was in all the 
expression of her face and person a sort of 
hardness ? There was no bloom on the cheeks. 
But the outward eye did not need it. There 
was abundant beauty there of another sort. 
But there was something about Lillian La- 
garde which seemed to indicate that the 
bloom had equally passed away from the mind 
and heart. 

How beautiful was the large deep liquid 
eye 1 And, no doubt, it could yet at need 
assume all expressions of melting tenderness, 
of pathos, or of passion. But as she lay 
languidly gazing at the curls of the smoke 
from her cigarette, it was not that her eye was 
dull or tame, or expressionless ; but there was 
a sort of hard recklessness in the look of it, a 
kind of defiant discontent with all things, 
that was more adapted to provoke uneasy 
interest, than to conciliate love. 

Then there was a most subtle and inde- 
scribable air about all her manidre d'etre, which 
seemed to speak of an acquaintance with many 
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would have suggested the conclusion that she 
had not entered life on the same high level 
with the observer. Still less, was there the 
slightest semblance about her of anjrthing that 
the most fastidious in such matters could have 
characterized as vulgar. But there was a 
diflScultly defined something which would 
have caused the better specimens — not all 1 — 
of the class referred to, to feel that something 
had passed over Lillian Lagarde which placed 
a gulf and a barrier between her and the 
observer. And none would have been less 
likely to avoid being conscious of this than 
Lillian herself 

Yet she and her brother habitually lived 
among the best-born and wealthiest people of 
their own and the neighbouring counties, and 
had done so from their childhood upwards. 
It is possible that when, as had been fre- 
quently the case, previously to the last two 
or three years, they had gone to London for 
the season, the circle in which they had 
moved had been of a more mixed character. 
Although neither there could that circle have 
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ever been described as including ought that 
was clearly outside the pale of fashionable 
society. It is true that among the county 
magnates the Lagardes were not so freely 
received and welcomed by the stricter, 
steadier, and more hum-drum families, as by 
those to whose ways and works the epithet 
"fast" might have been with more or less 
propriety applied. 

It would be a gross libel on the inmates of 
many an admirable English home to say that 
the res angiista domi — the mere fact of being 
poor for their station in life — had necessarily 
the effect of brushing from off the surface of 
their minds and hearts that fine and exquisite 
bloom of unspotted, untouched purity and 
delicacy of high thoughts, and noble feelings, 
which instinctively shrinks from all that is 
low, or even coarse, in thought, word, deed, 
or manner, and which is the proper charac- 
teristic of the high-bred English gentle- 
woman. Nevertheless, it was probably the 
truth that the circumstances of the Lagardes 
in this respect contributed much towards pro- 
ducing that subtle and indescribable, but un- 
mistakable tone in the character and manner 
of Lillian which has been adverted to. The 
struggle with pecuniary difficulties is not, 
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save in rare and exceptionably noble natures, 
an ennobling one. Or, if to some readers 
such an assertion may appear too sweeping, it 
is, at all events, not too much to say that if 
the poverty, which constrains its victim to 
drink water, may be, and constantly is, found 
in combination with every perfection of the 
highest breeding, the same can hardly be said 
of the poverty which still permits the conso- 
lation of champagne. 

Perhaps the correct theory of the matter 
may be concisely stated in the language of 
the day by laying down the position, that 
though "slow" poverty may be compatible 
with the perfection of high-breeding, " fast " 
poverty can not. 

It must be imderstood, however, that the 
effects produced by the inferences which have 
been described were, though deep-seated, so 
subtle in their nature, so latent in their ' 
operation, and so fine in their manifestation, 
that none, save the man or woman in whom 
the perfection of high-breeding was as an 
instinct, would have detected the presence of 
them in Lillian Lagarde. Reginald Varley 
would have thought her a goddess ! The 
correct John Varley, though perfectly ready 
and disposed to estimate with due severity 
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the conduct of persons who drink champagne 
when they are at a loss to pay for the dress 
on their back, would never have doubted 
that she was a fine lady of the very first 
water. Di Borlace would have felt that she 
did not like her, but would not have doubted 
that she was a splendid specimen of the high- 
est aristocracy. Maud Borlace would have 
sighed to be like her. Even good, learned 
parson Atterbury, while perceiving vdth less 
than half an eye that she was a creature quite 
out of his own sphere and ken, and more pleased 
than ever with his own sphere and ken at so 
perceiving, would have failed to suspect that 
there was anything wanting to the clear, true 
ring of her quality. Brian Betterton alone, 
of the small circle of those whom the reader 
and writer can claim as common acquaint- 
ances, would have felt at once that there was 
such something wanting, and would, in talk- 
ing with her, have instinctively adopted a 
tone differing by some shades from that which 
he would have used in talking to his sister's 
friends. 

Not that Brian Betterton himself, hero as 
he is by right of his position in these pages, 
would have at all the less liked any oppor- 
tunity of talking with the lovely Lillian. He 



and only a few very heavy fathers among the 
old ones, who did not agree in declaring that 
for action, form, step, and mettle, there was 
not Lillian Lagarde's equal in England. ^ 

Nevertheless, she was twenty-six, and was 
still Lillian Lagarde. 
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CHAPTER XL 

AFTER DINNER AT THE ABBEY. 

" T* SUPPOSE it's no use asking you if you 
JL brought home any news worth telling 
from town, Arthur V said Lillian, languidly^ 
sending a jet of smoke through her rounded 
lips, and amusing herself with watching the 
changing shades of it on the face of a superb 
diamond which she wore on the third finger 
of her left hand. "You would have told 
me if you had anything pleasant to tell .... 
and you don't look like a fellow who had 
heard anything agreeable for the last fort- 
night !" 

" Agreeable ! No. And it's likely to be a 
damned long time before I hear anything 
agreeable again I If it wasn't that I might 
as well finish the box of cigars this one came 
from first, I think I would blow my brains 
out, and have done with it !" 

" It's the first of the box, isn't it ? You're 
good for the next ten days, then — and that'a 



him r 

" Bravo ! Arthur. However black the 
clouds may be, as long as your native wit can 
coruscate like that, we cannot be all dark !" 
said his sister, with something very like a 
sneer. 

"You may chaff, Lilly, as much as you 
please. But my opinion is, that the game is 
pretty nearly played out, I can tell you." 

" But what did the fellow say ?" persisted 
his sister. 

" Say ? — said it was useless to talk of 
another mortgage — that the property had as 
much on it as it could stagger under ! — spoke 
of sale by auction ! Damn him ! But it's 
not quite come to that yet !" 

" There's the advowson, Arthur ! It came 
into my head this morning. Why not sell 
that r 

" It wouldn't be pleasant, living here, as 
we do. Besides, what would it fetch ? It's 
no great shakes of a living, and that fellow, 
Wykeham, is not above fifty — and looks as if 
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lie was good for fifty more !" replied her 
brother, colouring. 

" Yes, those parson fellows always do live 
on ! They've nothing to wear them out. He 
drones on — tick — tick — tick ! with as little 
reason for coming to a stop as the old clock 
in the tower over his head. That's always 
the way ! The less use you make of life, the 
more you may have of it," said Lillian. 

" If only all the other fellows would go on, 
tick ! tick ! for ever, it wouldn't so much 
matter !" said the baronet. 

" Upon my word, Arthur, you are brilliant 
to that degree to-night, it's quite alarming ! 
As for our living here, I dou't think it signi- 
fies two straws. Do you think they don't 
say ill enough of us as it is ? What does it 
signify ? I should say, take whatever the 
sale of the living wUl fetch, however little it 
may be." 

'* I'll tell you what it is, Lillian — what you 
say is so convincing, that — the living was 
sold, quietly, without making any fuss about 
it, more than a year ago !" 

, " You never told me that, Arthur," said 
his sister, in a tone which seemed too languid 
to be very reproachful. 
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" Exactly so. And what the devil are we 
to eat now V said her brother, throwing away 
the last inch of his shilling cigar, and hghting 
another. 

" Well, I suppose we may continue awhile 
longer to obey the scriptural precept on that 
point, and take no heed about it, seeing that 
Mrs. Watson will no doubt continue to pro- 
vide by the aid of that admirable clockwork 
system, to which you alluded just now si> 
wittily. But there is another matter, re- 
specting which it wiU be scarcely expedient 
to obey the sacred teacher so explicitly." 

"As to the * Wherewithal shall you be 
clothed V " said her brother. 

" Exactly so, and it happens to be very 
particularly necessary to take heed on that 
subject at the present moment. Look here." 

" An invitation from Fernlands, I see, and 
I suppose I can guess all about it T 

" No doubt your sagacity is equal to the 
effort. The young lord comes of age this 
autumn ; of course it will be a grand affair. 
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and we are among the people asked to stay at 
the castle." 

" The deuce we are I Asked, of course we 
should be, but I am surprised at their includ-: 
ing us among the stajing guests." 

" I think I can tell you the meaning of it : 
there are to be private theatricals, and they 
want your humble servant. Any way, I 
would not miss the thing on any account. 
There is to be a fancy ball, and all sorts of 
fun, and— you know what London friends of 
ours are sure to be there, — besides, how could 
we possibly not be there ? Think what would 
be said all over the county 1" said LiUian, for 
the first time putting a little of energy into 
her tone. 

" Yes, it would hardly do not to go," ac- 
quiesced Sir Arthur. 

" Quite impossible ! out of the question for 
a hundred reasons, — the most conclusive of 
all is, that I really want to go. Heaven 
knows if I shall ever live to have anything so 
good in my way again. Certainly I shall go 
— coute — que — couteT said Lillian, nodding 
her head, as she said the words, with syllabic 
emphasis. 

** I'm sure I don't know where the money 
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mean to do it somehow, ' repeated Lillian, 
with quiet decision. 

"Even if we could find credit, I suppose 
you could not get what you want here ?" said 
Sir Arthur. 

"Well, a great deal I think I might. 
Some cash will of course be absolutely neces- 
sary, but Borlace's at Dumton is a very good 
shop. He has got very good things, and if 
he had no doubt about giving credit, he might 
get what one wanted from town. There is 
plenty of time.'' 

"Y(is, there is time enough yet — three 
months or more. I wonder they should ask 
us so long before.'' 

" Oh, the regular invitations are not out 
yet, of course. But don't you see ? They want 
to utilize me, and what little credit I have got 
in that line. And things of the sort require 
some time in getting-up." 

" I should think Borlace would hardly re- 
fuse you credit, considering how long his 
forefiithers must have known ours, and he is 
as rich as a Jew," said the baronet. 
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"As rich as ten Jews. I shall certainly 
offer him the honour of supplj/ing me on that 
occasion, but that won't avoid the necessity 
of a largish sum in cash.'' 

"And upon my life, Lilly, I don't see 
where it is to come from ! I don't, upon my 
soul !" 

" I don't mean to be baulked, Arthur ; I 
shall go to Fernlands, and I shall go as a 
Lagarde of Durnton, and your sister, ought 
to go. If it was only in the interest of our 
position in the county, I must do so at all 
hazards. But before thinking of any despe- 
rate means, it strikes me that it may not be 
impossible to obtain an advance of a little 
cash here." 

" What here, at Dumton T said the baro- 
net, staring at her, and taking his cigar from 
his mouth, the more effectually to express his 
surprise at the suggestion. 

" Yes, here at Durnton. If Varley, Light- 
foot, and Varley, know that it is finally de- 
cided to sell the property, if they are to be 
in part agents here for the sale, do you 
suppose the bank would make a difficulty in 
advancing a hundred pounds or so ?" 

" I don't think you will extract the price 
of a loaf of bread out of them. If it was 



as well try to get blood out of a flint." 

'* Young J. v., that's young John Varley. 
Is he a member of the firm ?" asked Lillian, 
busy apparently with some thought. 

" Yes, he is the second Varley of the firm. 
Lightfoot is nobody-dead long since." 

"But there is a Mr. Reginald Varley. 
Who then is he ? Is he not a member of the 
firmr 

"There is such a fellow, I believe, — a 
nephew, I fancy, of old Varley's, and a clerk 
in the bank. He is no member of the firm ; 
how came you to hear of him V 

" Why, there came a message from Varley, 
Lightfoot and Varley, about the papers you 
had sent there, and it was brought by this 
Mr. Reginald Varley, and I saw him, as you 
were from home," said Lillian, with a sort of 
gravity in her manner, which was unusual with 
her, and which seemed to indicate that her 
thoughts were busy with some serious purpose. 

" Oh, they sent a message, did they ? merely 
to acknowledge the papers, I suppose ? And 
you saw the messenger ? did you see him in 
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here ?" asked Sir Arthur, with some appear- 
ance of a sort of lazy surprise. 

" No, not in here, in the dining-room, of 
course/' 

" In here, — ^in the house I mean." 

" Of course I did, in my own morning 
room, inside the drawing-room. I had quite a 
long talk with him, and had half a mind to 
give him a cup of tea with me. I was on ne 
peut plus gracious to him, I assure you.'* 

" And he was proportionably enchanted, no 
doubt But may I ask what in the world 
moved you so to receive a clerk in a country 
bank r 

-At first hearing the name, I fancied it 
was one of the partners in the bank.'' 

" Ah, I see. And so you thought that you 
would try what might be efiected by a httle 
feminine cajoling upon the heart of J. V., 
junior. Ha 1 ha ! ha ! it was well meant, 
but you might have saved yourself the eflfort, 
my dear, I have not the slightest doubt that 
you could do more than most women in that 
line, but John Varley ! — ^not to be done, my 
dear ; not all the female eyes that ever shone 
or melted, and aU the female lips that ever 
smiled or sighed, could coax a sixpence out of 
the gripe of J. V. junior." 



„^ ^ J_ — — , 

retorted her brother. 

" At all events there was the satisfaction of 
seeing that they were not powerless/' said 
Lillian with a smile that seemed half 
prompted by pleasure and half by self- 
mockery. 

" Devil doubt the young gentleman. But, 
joking aside, the servants must have thought 
it strange that you should have had such a 
messenger to sit down in your room with 
you,*' said Sir Arthur carelessly. 

"In the first pla<;e, I think it is a very 
good thing to break servants in to think 
nothing they may see strange ; and, in the 
second place " 

Lillian paused awhile, as if doubting 
whether she should speak out what she had 
in her mind. 

" What in the second place, eh ? I don't 
see what you are driving at." 

" In the second place, I am not quite sure 
that all my powder and shot, as you call it, 
that I expended were necessarily quite thrown 
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away. I begged liim to come bsick again, 
and said that I should prefer that any busi- 
ness which might have to be transacted 
between the bank and the Abbey might be 
entrusted to his hands/' 

" Lillian !" said the brother, now really 
waked to surprise. 

"Yes, just all that. I have no doubt at 
all that he is fully persuaded that I am des- 
perately in love with him. And he is, to dO' 
him justice, as handsome as Apollo.'' 

Sir Arthur took his cigar out of his mouth 
the better to stare at her. 

" What is up now, Lillian T he said at last. 
" What on earth did you mean, or do you 
mean, by behaving in such a manner? I 
think you had better change your mind so far 
as to tell the servants that you are not at 
home to the gentleman who called the other 
evening, for I saw Falconer in town, and 
promised to ride over to his place to-morrow, 
and spend a few days with him, so that it is 
two to one, if you don't take such a pre- 
caution, you will have the young Adonis all to 
yourself again, and I suppose you don't quite 
want that." 

*' Excuse me, that is just what I do wanU 
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still staring at her. 

** Can't you ? Well, the demi-mot is 
enough for some people ; others must have 
not only chapter and verse, but the whole 
text at length. We want this and that from 
the bankers. May it not be of use, do you 
think, to have — as one may say — a friend at 
court ?" 

" A friend at court ! I tell you, Lillian, 
this youngster is a clerk — a mere paid clerk. 
What good do you think he can do us ? All 
stuff and nonsense !" 

" That remains to be seen, Arthur. You 
ride over to Mr. Falconer's, and leave me to 
my own devices. I hoped, it is true, that 
tliis young man had been more than a clerk in 
thiB banking-house ; but I have found out from 
him — for we were quite confidential — ^that he 
is a great favourite with the old man, J. V., 
senior. I should not be at all surprised if he 
were able to influence old Varley to an extent 
that would be most important to us, at least 
as far as the visit to Fernlands is concerned ; 
and, between ourselves, I should be very 
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much surprised if this young Reginald be not 
found ere long to be very exceedingly well 
pleased to have any opportunity of doing 
as I would have him* Do you understand 
mer 

" Yes, Lillian, I understand ; and I under- 
stand, too, that when you have made up your 
mind to go to the left, all that I can say or 
do would avail nothing towards making you 
go to the right/' 

" Why, you don't mean, Arthur, that you 
wish to prevent me from trjring this chance 
if you could T said his sister, with a look of 
mingled surprise and indignation. 

"Well, I don't know about that; but I 
know that if I had any possibility of finding 
the cash for this business at Fernlands, I 
would rather come down with the needful 
than that you should try that game." 

"But then you have no such possibility, 
and I mean to go and to lack nothing needful 
for the going there to good purpose ; that is 
settled. Don't be a goose, Arthur. Why, 
of course I should not trouble myself with 
any such plots and plans if I could compass 
my end in any other way. And after all, 
what is there to look so glum about ?" 

" Well, I tell you fairly I think the game 



" What do you mean, Arthur ?" 

" Well, the next thing that may happen 
may be that this young Adonis of a banker's 
clerk may discover that he has trapped your 
fancy, and has all the power over you which 
such trapping can give/' 

"Arthur !" cried his sister in a voice which 
literally made the baronet jump so that his 
cigar fell from his mouth, while her eyes 
flashed a lightning that really for a moment 
looked dangerous, — " Arthur ! to me you talk 
such drivelling trash ? I, Lillian Lagarde, 
enamoured of a pretty face, and that the face 
of a banker's stripling clerk ? Bah ! you 
know you are talking nonsense. Go you and 
visit your friend Mr. Falconer, and leave me 
to take care of my own heart and your 
pocket if I can." 

And with that she rose from the sofa and 
swept out of the room with the air of a 
Diana and a Cleopatra rolled into one. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

*'0, FORMOSE PUER, NIMIUM NE CREDE COLORl/' 

SIR ARTHUR rode away on the Monday 
moraing, and left his sister to her de- 
vices. He had been quite in earnest — as ear- 
nest as he could ever be — in the few careless 
words of warning as to the danger of the 
course she proposed to herself. And he knew 
that in thus riding off and leaving her alone 
at the Abbey, he was deserting the post of 
his duty, as a brother, at the very moment 
that his presence at it seemed to be most 
needed. But it was pleasant at Mr. Falconer's; 
and there was much that was unpleasant at the 
Abbey. He was getting out of his difficulties, 
at least for the present moment, by absenting 
himself. After all, Lillian was no child. She 
\7as an uncommonly clever woman, on the 
contrary. And if she could succeed in ex- 
tracting the needful out of old Varley's 
pockets — why it would be, at all events, a 
way out of a difficulty from which he saw no 
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So the baronet rode away from his troubles; 
and on that same afternoon there came a note- 
from the bank, as the brother and sister had 
foreseen was likely, saying that if Sir Arthur 
could receive him, Mr. Reginald Varley would 
have the honour of waiting on the baronet on 
business that evening. 

A verbal message was returned to the effect 
that Mr, Varley would be expected at the 
hour that had been named. 

And Reginald accordingly, not without some 
lurking shadow of a hope that the same good 
fortune might be in reserve for him on this 
occasion as had happened to him on his former 
visit to the Abbey, though hardly daring to 
think of 3uch a thing, presented himself at 
the door punctually at the time appointed. 

The handsome Reginald's "get up-' was 
generally of a description that J. V., junior, 
considered eminently unclerkly and objection- 
able on the score of its superfluous elegance ; 
'but upon this occasion the effect of that lurk- 
ing hope that has been mentioned, manifested 
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itself in a more than usual display of magni- 
ficence — ^not lost, at all events, upon the ser- 
vant who opened the door to him, and sur- 
veyed him with leisurely surprise before 
replying to the question whether Sir Arthur 
was at home. 

But the mode of life at the Abbey had suc- 
ceeded to some degree in eflfecting that break- 
ing-in of the servants to be surprised at 
nothing of which Lillian had spoken to her 
brother. And after a long stare at the smart 
banker's clerk, the man, without returning^ 
any direct answer to the question whether 
Sir Arthur were at home, did as he had been 
instructed, and desired the visitor to follow 
him. 

Reginald soon became aware of the happi- 
ness in store for him. 

The room in which Lillian had received 
him on the former occasion was a charming 
little boudoir, with a bow-window looking 
to the eastward of the ravine of the Durren, 
and towards the wood that thickly clothed 
that, the upper part of the glen. Half the 
little room consisted of this bow ; and it was 
entered by a single door in one corner of the 
wall opposite to the window, and that door 
communicated with the great drawing-room^ 
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through which alone the boudoir could be ap- 
proached. It was a bright, chiDtz-fumished 
little room. In the middle of the wall oppo- 
site the window — the same wall in which the 
door was pierced — was a small fire-place of 
choicely-painted tiles. But between it and 
the door there was a screen, lined on the door 
side with the same chintz that covered the 
walls, and on the inside with looking-glass. 
And between this screen and the fire-place, 
there was just room for one cosy arm-chair. 
On the opposite side of the fire-place there 
was a divan, which, following the angle of the 
walls, extended along that which was at right 
xtngles with the fire-place wall, for the same 
length as that limb of it, which extended from 
the chimney-piece to the comer. And in the 
corner formed by the two portions of the seat, 
thus at right angles to each other, stood a 
little table prepared for tea. Beyond this 
divan, on a chaise-longue y pulled a little out 
from the wall, so as to make it a little more 
face the window, Lillian was reclining in the 
same attitude as that in which we last saw her 
in the dining-room. 

It was a favourite one with her — admirably 
calculated to display to the greatest advantage 
all the beauties and graces of her supremely 
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elegant figure ; and it had become a second 
nature with her to adopt it. 

Reginald thought, as he entered — ^and as 
his heart jumped and beat fast at the revealed 
fact that he was to be received by her alone — 
that he had never seen anything half so lovely 
in his life. There was no reservation then in 
his mind of any "one other person!" He 
made no comparison ; for poor little Maudie 
was a hundred miles away from his thoughts. 
But had he done so, no loyalty of heart would 
have prevented him from giving the preference, 
out and out, to the perfect and artistically- 
finished beauty before him. 

Lillian had her cigarette between her lips 
also on this occasion ; and the delicate scent 
of the choice herb was filling the little room 
with its soothing and balmy fragrance. Regi- 
nald had never seen any lady smoke before., 
And the new phenomenon seemed to his ima- 
gination to place a barrier of separation be- 
tween the lovely creature before him and all 
the other ordinary flesh-and-blood beings that 
peopled the outer work-a-day world, shut out 
by the door of that charmed chamber. She 
assumed, to his fancy, the appearance of some 
poetical embodiment of oriental luxury and 
voluptuous beauty. 
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which it was ah-eady beginning to take its 
flight. 

"Mr. Varley/^ she said, in a sweet low 
voice, " I have to apologise to you for having 
allowed you a second time to come here with- 
out finding my brother ready to speak to you 
on the business you come about. It is very 
unfortunate ! He was called away this morn- 
ing, and will not be back for some days. Can 
you excuse his absence ? — and me for — ^being 
here in his stead ?" she added, as she looked 
up at him, for an instant, with a glance and a 
smile that might have made St. Anthony 
knock under at once, and give up all his hopes 
of heaven ! 

" Oh ! — apologise, ma^am ! — Miss Lagarde ! 
Pray don't mention such a thing ! I'm sure 
— indeed — Miss Lagarde! — I'm sure it is a 
most happy circumstance — for me, at least !" 
said Reginald, calling to his aid the utmost 
flight of his not usually deficient audacity, and 
endeavouring to look ecstatic over the hat 
which he held before him, and from which a 
lawyer-like looking tape-tied packet of papers 
protruded. 
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" Oh, fie ! Is that like a man of business, 
Mr. Varley, to be so delighted at the proepecfc 
of escaping from it for the nonce ! But I am 
a woman of business, as you will find ; and I 
dare say I may be able to do all that my 
brother ought to have been here to do ! " 
" Oh ! indeed. Miss Lagarde, I am sure.--." 
" But I (Jiink that the least I can do, after 
bringing you here on false pretences in this 
way, is to give you a cup of tea- There ! put 
down those odious papers ! Between our- 
selves, I hate them as much as you do. 
I see them— there — inside your hat. Nasty 
things ! Put them down on that little 
table there, and we'll see about them when 
we have had some tea. Won't you have 
some % " 

" Really, ma'am, — Miss Lagarde, I shall be 
too proud to have the honour. You are too 

goodl I " 

■'And we can talk about these troublesome 

af^iirs over our cups, as the gentlemen say, 

But, really, I ought to be aahamed of 

kW, smoking away all this time, without 

1 as offering you a cigar- You would 

my cigarette, — all you he creatures 

you will look in that little japan 

^ I think you will find one q€ 




choicest cigars had been placed in the box in 
question, especially with a view to the use ta 
which ihey were now to be put. Reginald 
would rather not have smoked. He feared to 
be guilty of some mal-address, which might 
shew him to be ignorant of the mode in which 
such things were done in the most polite 
circles. And, moreover, he would rather have 
kept mouth and eyes more wholly at liberty 
for the duty of turning to the best account 
all the opportunities of this divine tete-d-tete. 
Nevertheless, he instinctively and correctly 
felt, that he mounted one large step towards 
placing himself on a social level with his 
beautiful companion by the act of smoking 
with her. And Lillian had been well aware 
of the same fact, when she had planned the 
style and manner of her reception of him. 

" There ! — That looks comfortable ! Now 
put yourself in that easy chair," said Lillian, 
pointing to one placed near the foot of her 
sofa, so as to face her as she lay on it, as 
Varley found the cigar in the place he had 
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been directed to, and proceeded to light it ; 
" and we can talk." 

And then she burst into an imcontroUable, 
but musical fit of laughter. 

" Shall I tell you what I am laughing at ? " 
she said. 

" Oh ! do, please ! I should so like to 
know," said Reginald, gradually gaining a 
little more confidence, and feeling himself a 
httle more at home. 

" I was thinking what would have become 
of me, if old Wykeham had come in just as 
you did just now, — ^he does come up here once 
in a blue moon, — and had caught me with my 
heels up on the sofa, and a cigarette in my 
mouth ! Shouldn't I have been in a pretty 
mess, that's all ! " 

" I am very glad that it was I, and not 
Mr. Wykeham, who came in ; that's all I 
<5an say. Miss Lagarde." 

''And so should I be, if I could be quite 
sure that you would not tell of me 1 " 

" Oh, Miss Lagarde ! how could you think 
of such a thing 1 / tell tales out of school ! 
Not if I know it," said Reginald, who was 
rapidly improving, with much energy. 

" To say the truth, I don't think that you 



that's no more than the truth, Miss Lagarde, 
as you'll find of me when you come to know 
me better. Why, I swear by all that's holy, 
that I always *' 

"Hush! — ^You are a very wicked boy, I 
have no doubt ; but I am not going to hear 
any of your confessions,'^ said LilHan, holding 
up a long slender forefinger, and shaking her 
head with smiling eyes at him. 

" The truth is," she continued, with a 
sudden change of manner, throwing herself 
back on the sofa, and heaving a long sigh, 
" that the use of tobacco has become a neces- 
sity with me, because it soothes my nerves ; 
and, heaven knows, I have needed any comfort 
of the kind ! '' 

" Indeed ! I should not have thought..." 

" No ! You would not have thought, I dare 
say, that Miss Lillian Lagarde, of Dumton 
Abbey, had ever had a trouble on the face of 
the earth ! Ah ! that's what the world 
thmks." 

" I am sure, Miss Lagarde could have na 
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troubles that anybody who knew of them 
could take away/' said Reginald warmly, 

" But supposmg there is no such person. 
Suppose, that even in saying as much as I 
have now done, — God knows, how I have 
been led on to say it ! — I have shewn more 
of my heart to you in these few minutes than I 
have ever done to a hmnan being for years ! Is 
it no sorrow that I, Lillian Lagarde, should be 
so utterly lonely, so utterly without a friend, 
a real friend ! — in the world, that I am now 
at this moment yearning to^ open my heart to 
you, whom I barely know, and upon whose 
sympathy I have no sort of claim, merely be- 
cause — because — because you look kindly at 
me, I suppose ! — and because when I look 
into your face, I seem to read there, that you 
were never unsympathizing or untrue to a 
woman in distress ? '' 

" To Miss Lillian Lagarde," returned Regi- 
nald, slurring the word " Miss," so that it was 
scarcely audible, — '*what man that deserved 
to be called a man could be otherwise ! " 

Lillian well nigh laughed out at the 
theatrical banalite of the stock phrase ; but 
she was too much in earnest at the work she 
was engaged on to yield to the temptation. 

*' But what right have I to trouble you, — 



But, ah ! my friend — " And the pretty 
creature, whose aid was so much needed for 
the private theatricals at Femlands, concluded 
her unfinished speech with a sad shake of the 
head. 

There was something specially flattering to 
the yoimg man — he hardly knew why — in the 
manner in which the lady had brought into 
near juxtaposition their two names, Lillian 
Lagarde and Reginald Varley, without any 
addition of Miss or Mister. He had longed 
to venture on dropping the Miss in addressing 
her. But not even his coxcombing was equal 
to such an impertinence. He had gone as 
near to doing so as he could. And she had 
at once divined him, and as far as she could, 
played up to his lead. 

" Pray, Miss Lillian,'' (the " Lagarde * quite 
dropped, and the '' Miss '' all but !) " I beg of 
you not to speak of not having the right to 
trouble me ! It would be so great a delight to 
me, so great a pride, if it were in my power in 
any way to assist you ! " said Reginald, lean- 
ing forward in his chair so as to bring his 
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hand so near to hers, as it hung listlessly over 
the edge of the sofa, as to suggest the idea 
that he was going to take it ; but his courage 
failed him, and he did not 

Lillian knew all about it, and let her hand 
stay just as it was. 

" Assist me ! Alas, my friend ! — ^to think 
that I should be so addressing yon ! And 
yet I can't help it ! I can't help feeling that 
I may speak to you as a fidend ! Assist me ; 
I fear you cannot. It is not likely that you 
should have the power to do so ; but you can 
at least give me the consolation of talking to 
you of my troubles, as to a friend, in whom I 
may really confide ! Such a friend, Reginald 
Varley, is a comfort that I have not for many 
a year known.'' 

" Never mind saying Varley," muttered 
Reginald, almost in a whisper, and dropping 
his eyes, while his cheeks were 8£ame ; " Oh, 
if I could be such a friend to you." 

" You would rather hear me say Reginald. 
Well ; it is a very pretty name — ^the prettiest 
perhaps I know ! But then, you would have 
the right to say 'Lillian,' you know: and 
suppose anybody were to hear you doing so." 

" No other ear than this should ever hear 
it, Lillian," he said, almost whispering the 
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ing herself away from him, and throwing 
herself back into the comer of the sofa. 

He took the long slender hand that was 
hanging down over the side of the sofa, and 
half hesitatingly lifted it to his lips. 

'* I wonder why I allow you to say and do 
what you have been saying and doing ! " said 
Lillian, appearing to speak as in a reverie ; 
'* it is very strange 1 — I, who never was called 
by my Christian name by any man save my 
brother. I suppose it must be from the 
terrible longing, that the heart feels to have 
some one to whom it can tell its griefs, and 
from my utter loneliness, — and from the 
mysterious sympathy that warns the heart of 
the vicinity of another in which it can confide.'' 

" I suppose it must ! " said Reginald, with 
a manner that was hete to a perfectly farcical 
degree, and with a vigorous attempt at a look 
of ineffable tenderness. 

" Ah ! It is very sweet to feel that one 
has a friend, — ^sweeter than those can guess 
who have always had plenty of them ; — then 
I may speak to you, Reginald, freely of my 
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troubles and sorrows ? You cannot help me 
in them, but you will feel for them and pity 
me/' said Lillian, glancing at a little clock of 
ormolu and enamel over the fire-place, which 
admonished her, that it was time to get on to 
the business, to which all that had passed 
was the introduction. 

Certainly, considering the amount of ground 
that had been got over, the lady had no cause 
to reproach herself with any dilatoriness in 
her tactics ; but LiUian had, before then, 
shown herself the Napoleon of such strategy 
in similar campaigns. 

" Indeed, indeed you may trust me, Lillian. 
Tell me all that you have to vex you,'' said 
Reginald. 

" It is the old story ; the vulgarest, and yet 
the most hard to fight against of all troubles^ 
— money ! Is it not hard, Reginald, that such 
an one as I, who have never known anything^ 
about such matters, who have scarcely known 
the use or object of money, who have been 
always accustomed to have everything I could 
wish for, just as if the things grew naturally, 
that I should, all of a sudden, find myself in 
the midst of the most cruel embarrassment ? " 

" Cruel ! it is indeed too hard !" muttered 
Reginald. 
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*' If you only knew Iww cruel it is. You 
see, Reginald, it is not with us as with other 
people. Ah ! — If I could only hide myself in 
a cottage and live on bread and water with 
some faithful loving heart. But we have no 
such choice — we are tied to the stake ; we 
are condemned to fill, in the eyes of the cruel 
world, the places which the world has assigned 
to us. Noblesse oblige ! — ^you will have heard 
the phrase, Reginald. Alas 1 it is too true an 
one ! We cannot in our position avoid ex- 
penses, which it is very difficult to find the 
means of meeting. Yes : Noblesse oblige ! 
— and its obligations are merciless and in- 
exorable. See now ; only a day or two ago 
there comes an invitation from the Duke of 
Askridge, at Fern-lands. There are to be all 
sorts of festivities on the coming of age of the 
heir, in the Autumn, and we must go. It is 
not a matter of choice. Ah ! — how gladly 
would I escape it ; but the Duchess writes 
and makes a special point of it. The private 
theatricals, the fancy ball, would be nothing 
without me ! Poor me ! Of course it is very 
flattering from such people ; but how to find 
the money needed for meeting such an ex- 
pense ; what I am to do, and which way to 
turn, I do not know.'' 
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" I suppose it will be a very tip-top affair ! 
I have heard some talk about it. They say 
there is to be a tent in the home park, big 
enough to hold all the tenants, with all their 
wives and daughters," said Reginald. 

" Yes ; it will be very gay, no doubt ; very 
delightful I dare say for those who have light 
hearts and spirits to enjoy it. Perhaps you 
would like to join them ? The least the 
Duchess can do, if she is so very anxious to 
have me, is to give me invitations for my 
friends. I should not trouble her for many. 
I declare I don't know a soul, with the excep- 
tion of yourself, Reginald, that I should care 
to get a ticket for." 

Reginald's eye sparkled in his head with 
pleasure, as he said, with an ill-assumed affec- 
tation of blase indifference, 

" If you were there, Lillian, it would of 
course be a pleasure to me to go." 

LiQian put a cautioning finger to her lips, 
and shook her head at him, as with a smile, 
that was at once admonitory and provocative, 
but which faded away in a sigh as she spoke> 
she answered : — 

" I am sure enough to be there ! noblesse 
oblige ! as I have said ; and there is for me 
no escape ! But what to do I know not I 



" Well ! I am sadly ignorant of all such mat- 
ters, but I should suppose that of ready money 
:about a hundred pounds might suffice." 

" A hundred pounds !" said Reginald, not 
a little startled at the amount, but taking care 
that his voice betrayed no sign of any such 
feeling. 

" Thereabouts, I suppose ! You see, I shall 
have to take part in the theatricals, and 
theatrical costume is costly. Then the fancy 
ball ! I should like of all things," she con- 
tinued, suddenly changing her manner from 
one of business-like consideration to a tone 
of girlish glee and coquetry, " I should so like 
to consult you about my dresses ! I feel sure 
that you must have an eye for such things, 
and good taate. Will you help me in choosing 
my costumes V 

"Will I ? only you give me the chance, that's 
all ! It's true I have given some attention to 
such matters." 

" Indeed 1 that's charming! How shall I 
go to the ball? What would you suggest 
now as best suited to me ? something very 
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quiet, you know/* said Lillian pouring a 
pensive glance from her great liquid eyes 
point-blank into him. 

" Well, if I might suggest, I should say go 
as Venus !" replied Reginald, jiunping at the 
opportunity of paying so delicate and recherche 
a compliment. 

" Oh, you naughty, naughty boy !" said 
Lillian putting her hands before her face, 
with the fingers held just so far apart as to 
allow him to see the bright laugh in the eyes 
that shone through them. *^ I declare I must 
not talk to you any more on such subjects ! 
you are too dangerous ! It is true the costume 
you recommend would be a cheap one," she 
added with a sigh and a sad shake of the 
head, " and that is a great thing in its favour. 
For really the first question is, where to find 
the money to pay for any dress at all !" 

" Had you thought of any plan ?" asked 
Reginald, thus recalled to business. 

" Well ! I had been thinking that if Arthur 
puts the sale of this place into your uncle s 
hands, perhaps the bank might not object to 
make an advance.'' 

Reginald shut his lips closely and shook his 
head. 

"My old unde, you see, Miss Lag 



my speaking strongly ; it is the faxjt ! There 
is little to be hoped from him/' 

" Alas ! and I had been buoying myself with 
this hope !" 

"You said that I could not help you, 
Lillian 1 You don't doubt my wish to do so T 

" Oh no ! no ! no ! indeed ! I am quite sure 
that you would do anything to help me, that 
it was possible for a brave heart and a true 
friend to do." 

"It might be that I might have such a 
happiness, Lillian !" said he, thoughtfully. " I 
will see, and if it is possible — ^in any way 
possible, I will have it !'' 

Lillian looked at him earnestly with large 
melting eyes, to which after a minute of silence 
she put her laced-handkerchief. Then putting 
out her hand to meet his, she said: "The 
instinct of my heart did not deceive me ! I 
hfiew you had a noble nature, Reginald T 

There was a pause of a few minutes during 
which Reginald, for the second time, kissed 
the hand she had held out to him, and strove 
to solve the problem in his mind whether the 
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recognition of his noble nature was a warrant, 
or perhaps even an invitation to him to kiss 
her lips, or at least her forehead. But, like 
other and greater men, he wavered until the 
moment for the operation had passed away. 

" Oh, Reginald ! do look at the dock !*' 
Baid Lillian, suddenly rousing herself; " what 
will they think we have been about ? Now 
take those horrid papers and begin to read 
one of them to me, and ring the bell that I 
may order the tea, and go on reading till the 
man has left the room. Vous comprenez, mon 
ami r 

Reginald comprehended perfectly, and did 
as he was bid. And about an hour later 
Lillian managed to bring her arduous evening's 
work to a close. 

As for Reginald, on leaving the house, he 
felt as a man often feels in coming into the 
open air after a prolonged visit to a large wine 
vault. He had seemed to himself to have 
become habituated to the enchanted atmos- 
phere of Lillian's boudoir and LiUian's pre- 
sence, and to have been able to contemplate 
the situation, if not quite calmly, at least 
understandingly. But now beneath the stars 
- — the same unchanged stars that he had 
known before under such diflferent circum- 
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Surely, surely it must be that this adorable 
creature loved him ! Well, there was nothing 
so impossible in that. When he thought over 
every incident of the evening, it was im- 
possible to doubt it. Of one thing, at least, 
he was very certain, that if ever a man had 
been desperately in love, he was in love with 
her ! What a glorious creature she was 1 
What would he not do, what could he not 
dare for her ! 

" Oh ! Lillian, lovely Lillian ! If you only 
knew how I love you!" he said for the 
hundredtli time to himself, as, admitted by 
the old servant, who had sate up for him, he 
stole up the 'stairs of his uncle s house to his 
little room on the upper floor. 

There was a poor little heart aching and 
very sore, that was thinking of him, as its 
owner lay in her restless bed at the fell-side 
at that same hour, in very much the same 
phrases. But not even one passing thought 
of poor Maudie came across Reginald's brain 
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to interfere with the fulness of his self- 
forgetting devotion to Lillian Lagarde. 

" I flatter myself my evening has not been 
thrown away T thought Lillian to herself, as 
yawningly seating herself before her glass, she 
submitted her head to the operations of her 
maid. " I think something will come of it/' 

But there came a frown over her face, which 
gradually changed itself into a self-mocking 
smile, as she caught herself dwelling in 
imagination on the look of this Reginald 
Varley as he bad held her hand to his Kps, 
and on the sound of his voice, as he whispered 
her name in her ear. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 



IT will not be supposed that the visit of 
Reginald to the Abbey, which has just 
been chronicled, was the last. It was followed 
at very short intervals by many others ; and it 
had come quite to be understood between the 
friends, that all further pretext of business 
messages from the bank might thenceforward 
be discarded, as far as they two were con- 
cerned. 

It was not necessary for the young clerk to 
say anything about his visits to the Abbey at 
the bank ; and certain paramount considera- 
tions induced him, though terribly tempted to 
boast of his intimacy there among his fellows 
in the office, to refrain from indulging himself 
with so delightful a triumph. Of course his 
visits were paid during the hours of his free- 
dom in the evening ; and, of course he had a 
right to visit his friends without rendering an 
account to anyone of his comings or goings. 
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Nevertheless, a neatly tape-tied packet of 
lawyer-like papers was usually carried in his 
hand, and exhibited, as if it had been a ticket 
of admission, to the servant who opened the 
door to him. 

Sir Arthur had been absent more than a 
week, and had written to his sister to say 
that, as his friend Falconer had three or four 
very pleasant fellows with him, and it was a 
deuced deal more agreeable than kicking his 
heels at the old Abbey, he should prolong his 
visit for some time further. 

The paramount consideration which forbade 
Reginald from enjoying, as he would other- 
wise have done, the dear delight of giving it 
to be understood at the bank, that he had 
made a conquest of no less a personage than 
the beautiful Lillian Lagarde — at the Abbey ; 
the haughty beauty who held herself so much 
aloof from all the Durnton world, — ^was that 
any hint of the sort would infallibly have, 
sooner or later, reached the ears of his 
uncle and cousin ; and this he was especially 
anxious to avoid at that particular time. 

The intoxicating delight of those evenings 
in Lillian's boudoir had not been altogether 
gratuitously enjoyed. It is a law of nature, 
" or something or another of that sort,'' as a 



On the occasion of Reginald's third visit to 
Miss Lagarde, he did not go empty handed ; 
he carried with him a sum of twenty pounds, 
which with many genuine blushes and much 
faltering, he begged the haughty lady to per- 
mit him to lend to her ; explaining with much 
shame-facedness that that trifle was the ut- 
most he had been able to accomplish for the 
moment, but that he had no doubt that he 
should be able to do more shortly. 

And in truth he had every reason to hope 
that he would be able to fulfil the expectation 
he held out; for the money came from a 
source that had never yet failed him at a 
pinch, though in truth he had never before 
drawn on it for so large a supply at any one 
time. The perennial, though somwhat trick- 
ling source in question, was good old motherly, 
silly Mrs. Varley. Old J. V. was foolishly 
indulgent enough, and more than enough 
ready to pet and spoil his nephew ; but he 
probably would have had sense enough to 
make a difficulty in supplying him with serious 
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sums of money in perfect ignorance of the 
purpose to which they were to be applied ; 
and old Mrs. Varley had sense enough to 
know that the calls of the handsome Reginald 
for money were more or less indications that 
he was somewhat of a scapegrace, and ** per- 
haps a little wild." 

But the good old lady was rather proud of 
helping so remarkably handsome a nephew, 
who was " a little wild." Her only son John 
had never been the least wild — but, on the con- 
trary, quite tame. He was, and always had been, 
as steady as old time ; and his mother's own 
private and unconsciously acting experience 
had led her to the instinctive and unrecog- 
nized preference of a less degree of steadiness 
in a young man. Her exemplary son John 
often snubbed his mother considerably. He 
still more frequently snubbed his cousin 
Reginald ; the old lady and the handsome 
nephew were fellow-sufferers, both nearly 
€qually afraid of their tyrant. 

And then, Mrs. Varley was one of those 
who to the fullest extent admit the truth of 
the axiom, that ^* young men will be young 
men ! " Her own husband, — heaven knows, — 
had had devil enough in him, when he was 
at Reginald's time of life, and that had not 
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lame ones, just as T^ne paiate oi a goiirraana 
discriminates in the case of ducks. 

And so it came to pass, that good old Mrs. 
Varley, who had no difficulty herself in 
coming at as many twenty pound notes as 
she might need, spoiled, and petted, and 
supplied the extravagance of her Adonis of a 
nephew. 

So the twenty pounds were carried to the 
shrine, and oflTered, and accepted — not with- 
out as many real blushes on Lillian's part as 
on Reginald's. 

For, it is not to be supposed that Lillian 
had yet reached the pitch at which such a 
transaction could be accomplished, without a 
very painful feeling of humiliation. In truth 
the haughty Lillian was very sincerely ashamed 
of herself as she took the young clerk's money. 
But what was she to do ? She must go to 
Fernlands ! She must have all that was 
needed for going thither ! What was she to do ? 
And then, of course, the money was but a loan 
— a very temporary loan, to be repaid at the 
latest as soon as the property should be sold. 
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But let all this be settled as unmistakably 
as it might, the acceptance of that twenty- 
pound note was none the less extremely 
painful to Lillian. And it is a curious cir- 
cumstance, that it was rendered the more 
painful to her by the remembrance that she 
had more than once detected herself, during 
the intervals since Reginald's previous visit, 
in looking forward to the hour of his next 
coming with a pleasurable expectation, not 
wholly connected with the hope of relieving 
her financial difficulties. It may be thought^ 
perhaps, at first sight, that any growing feel- 
ing of the sort ought to have a contrary effect. 
It is surely, or ought to be, more tolerable to 
accept favours from those whom we love, than 
from others. Where the love is love, it is 
more than tolerable — it is pleasure ; but feel- 
ings are like physical organisms. Sound and 
healthy ones generate a sound and healthy 
progeny ; unhealthy feelings produce an off- 
spring of others similarly vitiated. And so it 
was, that when Reginald, before that third 
visit was brought to its conclusion, ventured 
to bend down over the sofa on which Lillian 
was lying, and press his lips to her forehead, 
and when she was conscious that, whatever 
she might feign, her feelings were not offended 



accepted, the money must at all hazards be 
rejected. 

But it was not rejected. It was all very 
well talking of must. She must go to Fern- 
lands. Noblesse oblige ! 

It was not rejected. And Lillian was re- 
warded for her fortitude in keeping it despite 
her loathing, by finding the acceptance of the 
next similar amount which Reginald was 
enabled to bring her infinitely less painful. 
Ce n^est que le premier pas qui coMe ! what- 
ever may be the business in hand 1 

Upon one occasion during those days old 
Varley, bearing in mind the mortification 
which he had been obliged to inflict on **poor 
Reg.,'' on the occasion of that Sunday evening 
visit to the Fell Side, and thinking in his 
easy good nature to make up to him for it, 
had found an opportunity of sending him on 
a message to the farmer. And Reginald had 
endeavoured to persuade himself that he was 
delighted with the chance thus ofiered him of 
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afltording the consolation of a modicum of his 
presence to " poor Maudie I " 

The truth was, that " poor Maudie," since 
that luckless Sunday evening, when for the 
third time she left her chamber by night to 
meet him, as has been related, had occupied 
his thoughts but rarely. It was immediately 
after that Sunday night that the series of 
visits to the Abbey began. And though 
Reginald s theory upon the subject, no doubt, 
was that he still loved Maud dearly, it was 
not without a very pleasurable pride in the 
consideration, that the inevitable engagements 
of such a Lovelace as himself necessarily made 
it very difficult to satisfy all demands upon 
him, that he owned to himself that it really 
was too bad, and that it was high time to run 
out and comfort the little dear. 

Now it so happened that when Reginald 
reached the farm, Maud was the only member 
of the family in the house. She had latterly 
become much more of a stay-at-home than she 
used to be ; often alleging headache or other 
indisposition as a reason for not sharing in the 
out-o'-door occupation of her mother and 
sister. And the truth was, that little Maudiel 
was not looking well. She was sitting alone 
at the parlour window, looking out into the 
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oDeoience to tne summons wnicn naa reacnea 
her at the farther end of the home field. 

Maud's heart leaped into her mouth, and 
the book she held fell from her hand, as she 
started from her chau*, despite the sensation 
which made her feel as if she could scarcely 
stand on her legs, and ran forward to clasp him 
in her arms. He put his arms round her for 
an instant, and kissed her on the cheek ; but 
immediately withdrew from her embrace, 
looking hurriedly around, as he said : 

^' For heaven's sake, darling, take care ! 
How very imprudent ! Just think of the 
danger of being seen." 

Curious, the inversion of the parts sustained 
by the two parties to the interview. When 
last they met it was Maud who was timid, 
cautious, prudent, repelling his advances on 
the score of the danger lest they should be 
. seen. Another law of nature, or something 
or another of that sort. And the influence of 
the law was traceable in all the conversation 
which followed. 
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" My love ! how long is it since I have seen 
you ? Where have you been all this time ? 
Why have you never come to me ? " said 
Maud. 

" You forget that I am not my own master, 
dearest ! I am sent up here to-day by old 
Yarley, I need not say how glad I was of 
the errand. You know how difficult it is." 

" To visit in the day-time," said Maud, 
hanging her head and blushing deeply ; " but 
you did manage to see me." 

" But it was you who objected to coming 
out at night. Come, Maudie, be fair ! Do 
you remember last time, how you cried ? " 

" Yes, I remember last time ! " said Maud 
faintly, and bowing down her head till her 
forehead touched his shoulder. "Oh, Re- 
-ginald, will you ever, ever forget that last 
time ? " 

" I shall never forget you, darling ; you 
may depend upon that ! But now you must 
lift up your head, dearest 1 Your mother is 
coming ! I see her at the other end of the 
orchard. Take care she don't see anything ! 
You see, Maudie, it is very difficult, as I was 
saying. I have been occupied, — mornings 
and evenings as well, — and on most important 
business." 



** And have you seen — the lady — Mis3 
Lagarde, again ? '^ said Maud, with a Httle 
hesitation. 

" Oh, yes ! I have seen the lady again/^ 
said Reginald, with a queer sort of intonation, 
that had something between a sneer and a 
chuckle in it, and to a fine ear would have 
seemed to convey an impression that there was 
much more than that to be told, if he chose to 
tell it. " But there is nothing particular in 
that, is there ? " he added. 

"Well, it seems odd, that she should 
meddle in the business between her brother 
and the bank,'' said Maud uneasily ; — " but, 
of course, there is nothing particular in it, my 
own love ! Of course, I know there can't be. 
But, dearest Reginald, when I don't see you 
for so long, I get all kinds of silly absurd 
things into my head. Your little Maudie is a 
goose, and will try to behave better. Of 
course I know, my own love, that you are 
mine, and that there can be nothing between 
you and Miss Lagarde. What nonsense ! " 
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Now, Maud's artless little speech, the real 
object of which was to quell her own misgivings, 
and which ought to have touched her lover to 
the heart, by the entirety of her trustfulness 
in him, was, on the contrary, singularly dia- 
tasteful to him. Certainly, he had no wish 
that Maud should have any such knowledgie 
of the cause she had to feel herself ill-used 
by him, as would have resulted from reading 
his heart. But it was not pleasing to him 
that she should consider it to be out of the 
question and absurd to suppose that he should 
have been making love to Miss Lagarde. 
And it is probable that he would, at any cost 
of stabbing the loving little heart that was 
beating so near his own, have proceeded to let 
her see that such a supposition was by no 
means so absurd as she might think it, had 
not Mrs. Borlace, at that point, come into the 
parlour through the window from the garden. 

The good lady was more cordial in her 
greeting to Mr. Reginald Varley than she was 
usually wont to be. For J. V., junior, had not 
been at the farm since that evening when 
Brian Betterton's presence there, and what 
had passed between him and Di Borlace, had 
caused him to ride off in dudgeon. All this, 
together with the causes and the meaning 



Now the great and paramount object of the 
Borlace policy at the present conjuncture — 
of the policy of Mrs. Borlace, that is ; for the 
farmer, as is the manner of his less politic 
sex, took less heed about the matter — was to 
secure the dazzlingly brilliant match and es- 
tablishment which seemed so clearly within 
her daughter s reach. 

Hence arose a strong desire to find some 
means by which Mr. John Varley might be 
brought to pay another visit to the farm, so 
that the evil which had occurred on the former 
occasion might be remedied. And to this de- 
sire — exclusively, it may be feared — were to 
be attributed the civil words and cordial man- 
ner with which the less valuable Varley was 
greeted. 

" Don't you think now, Mr. Reginald, that 
you could manage to come up next Saturday 
evening, and persuade your cousin to come 
with you ? You tell him from me that I shall 
take it very kind — we shall all take it very 
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kind — ^if lie will. Borlace has promised the 
girls a frolic, and we'll have old Marlow, the 
fiddler, and a dance in the great bam. If we 
put it off any longer, the bam won't be empty." 

Maud's eyes looked up at her lover with an 
appealing look, which (combined with the pro- 
mised dance) had still some power over him ; 
and he promised that the message should be 
delivered, and all that was in his power to do, 
done to ensure compliance with it, before he 
sought the farmer in the home-field, that he 
might deliver his message to him, preparatory 
to returning to Dumton. 

It was the first Maud had heard of any 
scheme of the sort ; and the farmer was des- 
tmed to hear the first news of the commg 
event when he came in to his evening meal. 
In trath, it had been an inspiration vouch- 
safed ta Mrs. Borlace on the spur of the mo^ 
ment. And great was the credit she took to 
herself on the strength of it, when she ex- 
plained to the farmer that night all that he 
was called upon to do on the occasion. 
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GHAPTEE XIV. 

THE INDIAN DAGGER. 

THE gallant Eegindd was not indisposed 
to accept the invitation to the farm, 
6ven amid the prospects of higher things which 
recent events had opened to his ambition. The 
time had been when he would have given his 
eyes for such a chance. A frolic in the farmer's 
great bam, vdth the fiddles, and punch and 
negus in the parlour, and liberty to cross and 
re-cross from one locality to the other in the 
moonlight with the girls on one's arm, and 
Kttle schemes for the tempting of them to 
tinpermitted wanderings into more distant 
shades, was not a bad thing ! A night might 
Be worse spent ! And then, as Reginald told 
himself, he really did owe it to Maudie to 
shed some rays of brightness on her rather 
pale life — poor little thing I She looked won- 
derfully pretty, as she glanced up at him, 
with beseeching invitation in her eyes, when 
her mother had spoken of the scheme. And, 
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after all, there wa8 a great charm in a girl 
who was head over ears in love' with you, arid 
fully persuaded that there was not your equal 
on earth I Of course, he knew from a hun- 
dred recorded and well-authenticated prece- 
dents, that the true theory of life for a char- 
tered libertine like him was to range from 
flower to flower, to the gallant tune of " The 
girls we leave behind us!'* If a brilliant 
career of that kind were marked, like the 
brilliant career of other conquering heroes, by 
a wake of sighs and tears, why, it could not 
be helped ! Twas a law of nature, or some- 
thing or another bf that sort! Poor little 
Maudie had had him all to herself— poor little 
butterfly ! — for the ephemeral summer-tide of 
her little life! And "'twas something to 
have once been blessed !'* But, after all, she 
was a little darling ; and her entire worship 
of him should have its reward ! She should 
have this after-summer of happiness I 

So Eeginald whistled the old air of " He 
loves and he rides away !" as he pushed his 
horse down the valley on his return tx> Durn- 
ton, on the ^ best of all possible terms with 
himself, and looking forward to the proposed 
frolic with no little complacency. 

He would far rather have gone to the farm 



suppressing it. 

So that evening, when the family were as- 
sembled after business hours at old Varley's 
supper-table, Reginald took an opportunity of 
giving his message. John Varley, junior, as his 
cousin had foreseen, was far too well pleased to 
have such an opportunity of making everything 
smooth and comfortable with Di, after the little 
coldness which had arisen out of the circum- 
stances of his last visit to the farm, not to jump 
at the invitation; He, too, would far rather 
have gone without his cousin Reginald. But 
this was difficult under the circumstances, even 
for J. v., junior. Reginald was the bearer of 
the message. It was a common invitation to 
both of them. It was spoken in the presence 
of old Mr. Varley and of Mrs. Varley. And 
it had been settled at once that it was to be 
accepted by both cousins, before J. V., junior, 
had had time to invent and bring forward any 
excuse for keeping Reginald at home. 

The busy Reginald, however, remembered 
that the exigencies of such a Don Juan's 
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existence as liis required that another neces- 
sary arrangement must be made, before he 
was at liberty to bestow one more night's 
happiness on that poor little girl at the Fell 
Side. He knew that Lillian would expect 
him on that evening at the Abbey. But for- 
tunately it was a Saturday, on which day h« 
was always permitted to absent himself from 
the bank a couple of hours earlier than usual. 
And there was nothing, therefore, to prevent 
him from paying his visit to the Abbey in the 
afternoon, so as to have the evening free. 
But he did not feel quite sure about present- 
ing himself unexpectedly at an hour other 
than that at which his visits had hitherto 
been made. Nor did he altogether like going 
to the Abbey to propose the change in ques- 
tion in person. But he could write a 
note. 

He had never written to Lillian before ; 
and, simple as it seemed, he did not find it 
so easy to do, when he had the paper before 
him, as he had imagined. 

" Oh ! damn it, there's nothing like taking 
it easy !" he said to Jnmself, after he had been 
sitting some time chewing his pen-handle and 
the cud of many doubts, and forthwith dashed 
off the following note : — 



let me call in the afternoon — say at three. 
Be an angel, and say * yes !' by the bearer. 

" Yours till death, 

"K V." 

But when this had been written, he felt 
that he dared not send it. He might be com- 
mitting the most unpardonable breach of all 
the convenances, for aught he knew. And,^ 
besides, it flashed upon him that in aU such 
cases as that of his intimacy with such a 
person as Miss Lagarde, one of the first rules 
was to avoid the danger of compromising the 
lady — and himself. It was madness to think 
of committing himself in the way he had 
done. These matters required the shade of 
mystery. So the free-and-easy note was care- 
ftdly burned ; and, after much study, the 
foUowing was substituted, scrawled in strange- 
looking characters, aU sloping from the left to 
the right : — 



« 



Miss Lagarde is informed, by a well- 
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wisher, that the decrees of fate will prevent 
the iinhappy individual-^who wore ^ green 
satin neck-tie when he last saw her---fi:bm 
having the joy of repeating that happine^ on 
Saturday evening next. But, if she will con- 
sent to meet him at an earlier hour of the 
same afternoon, she may then hear something 
to her own advantage. The strictest secresy 
may be depended on. Reply by bearer, 
" (Signed), A Friend.'' 

This was despatched, by a special mes- 
senger, who brought back the : following 
reply : — 

" Dear Sir, 

*^ If there is anything furtl^er to be 
said in the business respecting which you 
were before kind enough to call on me, and 
you will be so good as to call again at the 
hour named, I shall be at leisure to speak 
with you. 

" I am, dear dr, yours obediently, 

" L. Lagarde." 

Reginald did not quite like the tone of this 
reply ,to his guarded communication, and a 
slight frown passed over his face as he read 



than the one that usually occupied that posi- 
tion, and on it there was a large and richly- 
ornamented metal-bound coffer, open, and a 
quantity of jewellery and knick-knacks were 
scattered all around it. Lillian, though be- 
witchingly beautiful, was not looking well, he 
thought; at least, there was something 
strange in her look which he could not quite 
make out. Her large eyes looked larger than 
usual, and more brilliant, and there was a 
strange, unusual light in them ; and there 
was more of colour than usual in the centre 
of her pale cheeks, and a restless sort of ani- 
mation in her manner. 

"Why, you extraordinary boy, what a 
wonderful note you wrote me ! I wonder 
you did not stick it on to the front door with 
a dagger !" said Lillian, when the servant 
had shut the door of the room. " But now 
sit down there at my feet, and tell me what 
decree of fate it is — ^which, I suppose, means 
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a decree of Mr. Jolin Varley — ^that prevents 
you from being here to-night. Have they 
told you not to come here T 

" Not a word. Nobody knows that I come 
here, Lillian. The fact is, that I am obliged 
to go to a sort of party at Mr. Borlace s, at 
the Fell Side. My cousin wishes to go, and 
I must go with him." 

" Oh, a sort of party ! What sort, pray ? 
Mr. Borlace has two pretty daughters, I know. 
Will Mr. John Varley monopolize them both, 
I wonder ? I think I know which one he 
won't have." 

" Which T said Reginald, wondering much 
that Miss Lagarde should have any such 
knowledge of the farmer's family as was im- 
plied in her speech. 

" Which ? why the prettiest, to be sure^ 
whichever that may be. If kissing goes by 
favour, I think I know who will be whispering 
pretty things into her ear 1 Is she very 
pretty, Reginald V 

" No more to be compared to her I am now 
looking at, than the sea is to a fish pond !" 
said Reginald, who, it wiU be seen, had made 
considerable progress in his education since 
his first visit to Miss Lagarde. 



happiness of seeing you, Lillian; and — I 
can't — ^you know 1" 

" Oh 1 I understand, perfectly. You are 
quite right to go. No doubt she would break 
her heart if you did not !" 

« Indeed-indeed, Lillian " 

" Don't think I would have you not go. 
Go and amuse yourself, by all means. It was 
very good of you to think of me at all — for I 
suppose you have no special reason for 
coming ? 

"None, I am sorry to say, except the 
pleasure of seeing you, Lillian. I have not 
been able to do anything more yet. But in 
a day or two I shall be able to manage it ! 
You are not angry at my going to the Fell 
Side ? For the sake of old times, you see, I 
could not refuse.'^ 

"Indeed, no I You can't think I should 
be so unreasonable ! You see what my em- 
ployment has been this morning.'' 

" What has it been ? I see a vast quantity 
of pretty things." 

" Ah-h-h !" sighed LiUian, with a prolonged 
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and sad sigh. " I have been looking over all 
these trinkets to see if I could find any that 
I could spare to turn into money. '^ 

" The little that I have been able to do, 
then, has been of no use T said Reginald, 
looking at her with real distress in his fea- 
tures. 

" Indeed — indeed but it has, my kind 
friend, of the greatest use I I know not 
what would have become of me without your 
aid. But I am not out of the wood yet 1" 

^^ I should think there must be value to a 
large amoimt here," said Reginald, casting 
his eye over the quantity of knick-knacks of all 
kinds with which the table was covered. 

" Alas ! I fear not. These diamonds are 
all false ! There were true ones in their 
places once, but they have gone! Some of 
the ornaments I cannot part with 1 I must 
have something to wear. There, you may 
tumble them all into the box again 1 There 
is nothing of any value to speak of that I 
could part with T 

" I hope, Lillian — I make no doubt that I 
shall be able to help you in a day or two !*' 
said Reginald, looking down on her, as she 
lay on the sofa, with devouring eyes. 

"Come here, Reginald. Push the table 



and awkwardly enough. 

She put out her hand, and lifting with it 
the dark curls from his forehead, stooped for- 
ward and kissed him on it. 

" There !" she said, " you are a dear, kind 
fellow, and " — dropping her voice to a whisper 
— " I love you — dearly," she added, after a 
slight pause before the word, " for your good- 
ness . to me ! There, now you may get up 
and put all that rubbish away. That kiss is 
to remain with you, mind you, and prevent 
you from forgetting me all the time you are 
with Miss Borlace to-night.'* 

"It will remain with me longer than 
that, Lillian. I shall never — never forget 
it ! — now I am going to beg a favour from 
you. Give me some little article of all these 
pretty things as a keepsake and a memorial 
of the day, when you said — what you said 
just now ! " 

" Willingly, my friend, with all my heart ! 
choose for yourself ! " 

" Something that shall remind me specially 
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of you, and not of any intrinsic value ! " said 
Reginald, looking over the things. 

" There is nothing of any intrinsic value to 
speak of there ! It would not be there if 
there was ! '' said Lillian. 

" May I have this ? " said Reginald, taking 
up a very small dagger, with a chased and 
chiselled handle. 

LiUian always wore one in her girdle ; but 
this was another, which seemed therefore all 
the less needfiil to her. 

The hectic colour that had been on Lillian's 
cheeks all the morning was increased a little 
in depth, as Reginald showed her the object 
he had selected, and she smiled a sad smile as 
she replied : — 

" That," she said, " was a keepsake to me ! 
but you shall have it ! Yes ; I will give it to 
you ! For you deserve far more to be held in 
remembrance by me than he who gave me 
that weapon ; yet he brought it all the way 
from India for me ! He is dead now ! But 
before he died there was little care in the 
heart of either of us for the other ! Take it^ 
. dear Reginald, and keep it for my sake." 
" It is very beautifully made ! I never saw 
any work like it before ! " said Reginald, ex- 
amining the little weapon. 



" It is an exquisite bit of workmanship f I 
shall always — always carry it about me ; and 
long, every time my eye lights on it, that the 
giver were as near me." 

^ And there is another reason why, as it 
happens, you have chosen well I No himian 
being, now that he is dead who gave it me, 
knows that I possess such a thing ; so that 
there is no fear of your compromising me in 
any way, if it should be seen in your 
possession/* 

" But I shall not let anyone see it, all the 
same. Thanks, dear, — dearest Lillian!" he 
whispered, flinging himself down on the spot 
where he had knelt before, and throwing his 
arms round her waist, as she lay on the sofa, 
while he kissed her on the lips. 

" I did not permit that> Reginald I " she 
said ; " now go ! — good bye I I shall hope to 
see you again in a day or two." 

Then Reginald hurried back to Dumton to 
join his cousin in time to start for the farm ; 
and Lillian threw herself back on her sofa to 
get through, as best she might, the miserable 
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hours o£ the reaction of the drug she had long 
accustotaed herself to have recourse to, and a 
special dose of which she had found necessary 
to enable her to go through her part in 
Reginald's unusually timed visit. 

Nevertheless, her morning's work was not 
yet at an end. Another interview awaited 
her, and of a less agreeable kind than that 
with her handsome and fascinated young 
admirer. 

As soon as ever the first supply of cash had 
come into her hands from Reginald, LUliau 
had lost no time in putting to the proof that 
experiment, of which she had spoken to her 
brother, as to the possibility of obtaining at 
least some of the things needed for her Fern- 
lands campaign on credit, from the handsome 
shop of Silas Borlace, in the High Street. 
Her plan was to order the goods boldly, rely- 
ing upon the small sum of money she had in 
her hands, in case the mercer should be unex- 
pectedly troublesome in the matter of prompt 
payment, but with the full determination ta 
part with her ready-money only in the last 
necessity. 

A short inspection of our friend Silas' stock 
had satisfied the lady that she could be fully 
justified in extending to the local tradesman 



perhaps some hints picked up from fellow- 
tradesmen, had led Silas to think that it 
would be as well to point out to Miss Lagarde 
that the modem system of trade was such, 
that her intentions of benefiting the com- 
merce of her native town would be in a 
great degree, if not entirely frustrated, if 
the payment for the goods she had so benefi- 
cently ordered were long delayed. 

And for the purpose of making these repre- 
sentations, the worthy mercer had determined 
to utilize his half-holiday on that same 
Saturday, on which Reginald had anticipated 
the usual hour of his visit to the Abbey, by 
reason of his engagement that evening ^t the 
Fell Side. 

Silas Borlace and his wife had also been 
invited to the merry-making at the farm, and 
though neither of them looked on such 
doings with much approval, still it was desir- 
able that brotherly good feeling and inter- 
course should be kept up. Mrs. Silas was of 
opinion^ that on such an occasion her own 
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presence might be not unserviceable to her 
nieces, whose mother, poor things, had neither 
that knowledge of the ways of society, nor 
that religious principle which it was so neces- 
sary for the mother of young girls to possess. 
Silas Bor]ax3e was desirous also of taking the 
opportunity, which the friendly intercourse 
incidental to such a gathering might produce, 
to gather from the excellent authority of John 
Varley some hints that might regulate him a 
little in his dealings with the Abbey. 

So it had been decided that the invitation 
should on this occasion be accepted ; and 
Silas was, like Reginald, seizing the hours 
between the Saturday closing of business and 
the time when it was necessary to start for 
the Fell Side, to transact his little bit of 
business at the Abbey. 

The servants at that establishment, how- 
ever, were far too well trained to think of 
interrupting the tete-d-tete of their mistress 
with her visitor by the announcement that a 
tradesman wanted to speak to her. So Mr. 
Borlace was told that Miss Lagarde was 
occupied, and could not see him just then. 
Silas had very quietly and patiently replied, 
that he would wait until the lady's business 
was over. And as the servant had been 
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Reginald Vaxley pass out through the hall, a 
minute or two before he was himself admitted 
to the lady's presence. 

Reginald had been so much occupied with 
his own thoughts, that he would scarcely have 
noticed the mercer as he passed through the 
hall. But Silas, not imagining that the other 
could fail to see him, thought it necessary to 
say a word of salutation as he passed through 
the hall,— not a little to the young gentle- 
man's annoyance and vexation. 

" Damned prying old fool ! What business 
has he here ? " muttered the young man as 
he went out. But then his mind turned to 
more agreeable meditation, and he thought no 
more about the incident. 

'^ Humph 1 — What brings him here, I 
wonder ? " said the old man to himself, as 
he went in. And as he had not so many 
rose-coloured fancies to indulge in, the cir- 
cumstance was not dismissed fi'om his mind 
so readily. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE FROLIC AT THE FARM. 

REGINALD VARLEY had paid his visit 
to the Abbey in the same elegant 
costume in which he intended to do honour to 
the festive gathering at the Fell Side. But 
when he reached Durnton, and the bank, he 
took care to reach the room at the top of the 
house by a back stair, so as to meet his cousin 
when he came out from it, as if he had just 
dressed for the expedition. 

J, v., junior, was in a better humour with 
his cousin than usual. He was pleased with 
the invitation which Reginald had brought 
him, and w^hich the latter had taken care so 
to word, following the hint that had been 
given by the emphasis with which Mrs. Borlace 
had declared that it would give them all 
much pleasm-e if Mr. John Varley would 
favour them with his company, as to make it 
appear that Di Borlace had allowed her wish 
to see him to be apparent. He had been 
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which led up the valley, Reginald was politic 
enough not to destroy the unusual good 
temper of his companion by proceeding at a 
pace which did not suit Mr. John Varley's 
notions of careful horsemanship. 

" We have seen nothing of the parson from 
Stainsfield," said John Varley, as they neared 
the farm — " I suppose he will be there ! You 
don't happen to know, Reg,, whether that 
disagreeable prig of a Londoner is with him 

still r 

'^ Not a word ! 1 should think his visit 
must be over by this time, unless he means 
to live here ! Why it's three weeks since 
that evening he was at the Fell Side." 

*^ There's Atterbury walking across the 
orchard with the farmer !' said John Varley, 

as they rode up ; *^ I see nothing of Mr. 

whatever his name was ! So I suppose he has 
gone back to town, and a good riddance too." 

They rode on to the little gate at the 
bottom of the flower garden, where Mrs. 
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Borlace was waiting, all smiles and good 
humour at their punctual arrival, to welcome 
them as they dismounted. 

" How d'ye do, gentlemen ? Happy to see 
ye ! This is downright kind of you, Mr. John 
Varley. Not a bit too early 1 You are not 
the first indeed ! There's the parson with 
Borlace in the orchard, and his friend, 
Mr. Betterton, with the girls there in the 
arbour." 

" Oh, he is here still, is he T said John 
Varley. 

" Yes, he is ! And between you and me, 
Mr. Varley, I don't care how soon he goes 
back to London, for my part!" said Mrs. 
Borlace, lowering her voice nearly to a 
whisper intended only for John Varley's ear. 
" You go to ^em in the arbour, sir. Di will 
be right glad to see you ! and thankful too, 
if you can put a stop to the bothering of that 
there everlasting Betterton." 

John Varley walked towards the arbour 
accordingly, not with the best grace in the 
world, and Reginald followed him, leaving 
Mrs. Borlace to receive her other guests. 

They found the two girls with Mr. Betterton 
in the arbour, aa Mrs. Borlace had said ; but 
it may be admitted that it required ^ \iM^ 



engaged in earnest conversation, while Maud, 
apparently taking no part in their talk, was 
sitting with her elbow on the little garden 
table, and looking pensively and disconsolately 
enough out of the little garden enclosure. 

Both girls were looking exceedingly pretty. 
Di had deemed the present occasion a fitting 
one for the display of her choicest toilet 
treasures. She wore a fine India sprigged 
muslin, with blue ribbons, which set oS her 
fresh rosy cheeks and bonny brown hair to 
perfection. But not even on this festive 
evening was she guilty of the extravagant 
splendour of silk stockings ! Di had never 
possessed a pair of silk stockings ! She had 
only contributed from her share of the joint 
poultry speculation to pay for those which 
Maud declared it impossible to do without. 

Maud was dressed in the same black silk 
gown as on the former occasion. She also 
possessed an India muslin frock, and Di had 
counselled her to put it on, as more fitted to 
the occasion of a dance than the black silk. 
But for some reason or feeling or other, Maud 
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persisted in choosing to wear the same dress 
that she had worn on that Sunday evening. 
It is true that it fitted her admirably, and 
became her to perfection. The only change 
which she had made in her toilette, was to put 
on a pair of dancing shoes over her thin black 
silk-stockings instead of boots. Maud had a 
specially beautiful foot, which some persons 
will hold to have excused, and other persons 
will hold not to have excused her extravagance 
in adorning it. It certainly looked charming 
in the elegant chaussure she had bestowed 
upon it. And after the first greetings, 
Reginald fixed his admiring eyes on it, as he 
had often done before. But the result of his 
observation on the present occasion was to 
institute a close comparison of it in his mind 
with the other pretty foot similarly clad, that 
he had lately had so closely under his eyes. 
And it is a curious fact — not that Maud was 
aware that he was looking at her foot — but 
that the thought flashed into her brain, or 
rather into her heart, so vividly as to leave 
no doubt on her mind on the subject, that he 
was comparing it with that of Miss Lagarde 1 
Women do seem occasionally to have in- 
stinctive flashes of insight into such matters, 
which are quite wonderfully unerring ! 
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" I almost fear we are unduly intruding^ 
Miss Borlace," said John Varley, bowing very 
stiflBly to Betterton ; " and indeed I should not 
venture to do so, were it not that I was sent 
here by your mother. She wishes you to 
come down to the orchard-gate/' he continued, 
considering that this slight exercise of in- 
vention was fully justified by what Mrs. 
Borlace had said respecting putting an end 
to the " bothering '^ of that unwelcome 
Londoner, "May I have the pleasiu-e of 
offering you my arm T 

" Please, Mr. Varley ; I shall be much 
obliged to you ! You had better take the 
book into the house at once, Mr. Betterton, 
or else it will be forgotten, and we shan't 
know where to find it when we want it. You 
know where to put it.^' 

So Betterton went off to execute his com- 
mission, Di gave her arm to J. V., jimior, and 
went towards the orchard-gate, and Maud 
and Reginald were left in the arboiu: to- 
gether. 
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" I think luck goes against me, Miss Di !" 
began Varley. " I find you in the same com- 
pany in which I had the — ahem ! — in which I 
regretted to leave you when I last was here !" 

" Oh ! Mr. Betterton ! Yes ! But whjr 
should you call that ill-luck, Mr. Varley ? I 
have thought it such good luck for me to have 
an opportunity of being taught — oh ! — many 
things that I could hardly have learnt by 
myself/' 

" Oh ! this Mr. Betterton, of whom nobody 
knows anything, has been your tutor, has he,. 
Miss Borlace T 

" Yes, indeed ! you may say, my tutor I 
He is so clever ; I think he knows every- 
thing V 

" And, if I may venture to ask, what has. 
he been teaching you T 

''Well I — really, he has taught me — all sorts 
of things !" 

"And were these lessons in all sorts of things^ 
given here at the farm. Miss Borlace T asked 
Varley, in his gravest and stiffest manner. 

" Oh, no ! that would have been encroach- 
ing really too much on his kindness ! I could 
not ask him, you know, to come up to the 
farm every day. He studies a great deal 
himself; and is very busy. I walk down 



" Mr. Varley !" said Di, in a very different 
tone from that of frank good humour, in which 
she had hitherto spoken ; " can you suppose 
that I am in the habit of going to places, and see- 
ing people, without my mother's knowledge ?" 

" Excuse me, Miss Borlace ! You know the 
real interest in all that concerns your welfare 
that leads me to speak. Remember that Mr. 
Betterton is but an acquaintance of a few 
weeks' standing at the most ; and that I and 
my family are old friends of many years. I 
confess that I am surprised that your mother 
should approve of your visiting Mr. Betterton 
— alone !'' 

" Who said anything about alone, Mr. Var- 
ley ? In the first place, it is the house of Mr. 
Atterbury, the clergyman of our parish, or at 
least of our district,'' she added, correcting 
herself with the ecclesiastical accuracy of an 
old-fashioned churchwoman ; " and I suppose 
it is right for any parishioner to visit her 
clergyman ? And besides that, I did not go 
alone ! I had always old Bridget with me." 
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Old Bridget was the wife of the head- 
shepherd, who lived in the house half way 
down the valley towards Stainsfield, which 
has already been mentioned. 

" Mother, of course, could not go with me ; 
and old Bridget is a very decent and respect- 
able person — as you may see for yourself, if 
you doubt it ; for there she comes up through 
the orchard with her husband, old Wolden, 
the shepherd/' 

*^ That old dame speaking to your mother ? 
I suppose she is invited to meet her friend, 
Mr. Betterton T 

** She and her husband are invited, because 
father always makes a point of asking all the 
people on the farm to come and see what is 
going on, when we have any little frolic of 
this sort. He says his father always did so 
before him, and he sees no reason to change 
it. I hope you see no objection to it, Mr. 
Varley T said Di, htilf-inclined to show herself 
offended. 

** I think, on the contrary, it is an excellent 
old fashion ; and I respect your father for 
keeping up the old ways. Don't be angry 
with me. Miss Borlace !" he continued, speak- 
ing in a more gentle tone, for he was afraid of 
quarrelling with her altogether. He knew 
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Varley. But he had an instinctive feeling 
that with Di herself some further title was 
needed to achieve his purpose. 

" I am not angry, Mr. Varley !" said Di. 

" I wish you would say so, then, more as if 
you meant it. Don't be hard with me, Miss 
Borlace ! Come, let us take a turn to the 
bottom of the orchard, and see who is coming. 
Your mother is busy welcoming the folks. 
Won't you come ? You know the real and — 
and — and affectionate interest I take in all 
that concerns you ; and I have been looking 
to this opportunity to say a few words to you 
of importance to us both*" 

" It is very good of you, Mr. Varley, to — 
to — say what you say, I am sure !" said Di, 
looking to the right and the left, like an ani- 
mal headed on all sides, and seeking in what 
direction it may escape ; but nevertheless, as 
no means of escape presented itself, allowing 
herself to be led off down the orchard by Mr. 
Varley. 

At the bottom of it, where the gate opened 
on to the path down the valley, they met 
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Silas Borlace and his wife, the good mercer 
carefully leading the pony in the little pony 
carriage in which Mrs. Silas was seated. The 
half-stony, half-green pathway, which hardly 
deserved to be called a road, was not altogether 
impracticable for a light carriage, but it needed 
careful driving. 

Silas, delighted to bring his task to an end, 
drew up at once on meeting his niece, and his 
wife proceeded to alight, to John Varley s no 
little disgust, and Di's no smaller rejoicing. 
Her conversation with J. V., junior, had just 
reached that point at which interruption is 
either an intolerable misfortune or an infinite 
relief, according to circumstances. Of course, 
her duty as deputy-hostess required her to 
apply herself to the welcoming of her aunt ; and 
she turned to walk through the orchard with 
her towards the house, leaving Silas and Varley 
to follow — an opportunity which the former 
immediately seized for that little conversation 
with the banker for which he was so anxious. 

Varley most cordially wished him anywhere 
but where he at that moment was. But the 
wealthy, childless mercer was not of the class 
of men to whom provincial bankers speak 
slightingly ; and with J. V.'s special views 
Silas Borlace was the last man he would have 




" I take it really kind of you to come to us 
to-night, aunt Jane ; for I know that it is a 
great effort to you, in your state of health. 
But I really do think that you are looking 
better ; and oh ! what a lovely silk that is," 
said Di, as they walked together towards the 
house. 

" It's the flush of fever, my dear, as is most 
deceiving to the eyes ; and, indeed, it's little 
I think of such vanities, only Silas he was 
wishful for me to look creditable to the 
family. But I always think of the lilies of 
the field ; and it grieves me, Di, when I hear 
your poor father say, remembering where 
them blessed words comes from, that lilies in 
a field is a disgrace to any farmer. But it is 
a very pretty colour, and worth sixteen 
shilhngs a yard if it's worth a penny ! " said 
Mrs. Silas, lifting the skirt of her superbly 
rich purple dress, fashioned as if it had been 
intended to show off the figure of Lot s wife 
after her metamorphosis. 

"There's mother, standing at the garden 
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gate. I do so hope you will enjoy yourself 
this evening, aunt," said Di. 

" Ah, my dear ! when you have come to my 
time of life, you won't think much of enjoy- 
ment. If only I look creditable to the family, 
I shall be content," said Mrs. Silas, concisely 
reducing to theory the motives of many 
another appearance at festal gatherings. 

" There come all the Wilkin girls from 
Coombe Farm.* What a handsome lot they 
look," cried Di, leaving her aunt with her 
mother, and hastening off to welcome her 
friends the Misses Wilkin. 

*'Why, Maudie," said Reginald, when the 
others had gone off, leaving him and Maud 
together in the arbour, as has been said, 
"you look quite out of sorts this evening. 
One would say that you were not glad to see 
me a bit. And why ever, on such a night as 
this, have you put that black dress on, instead 
of dressing yourself like your sister ? " 

*' I put this frock on, Reginald, because I 
thought you liked me in it ; you used to like 
it," said Maud, as the tears rose to her eyes. 

" So I do like it, of course, and you look 
lovely in it, — as you always do, Maudie ! 
Only it appears to me that black is out of 
character for a dance ; and you seem just as 



say in'dLL wna^ever was tiie luaLLcr iie uugm) 
not to be so unaware of it as to ask her ; — 
*^ nothing is the matter, — if — if — you love me 
:as much as you once did ! " 

" Why, of course I do ! What can put it 
into your head to doubt it, you silly little 
thing ! What brings me here, do you think, 
to-night, but my love for you ? " said Reginald, 
with a vivid sense of the boredom of a 
gr^ande passion, passed into the lachrymose 
phase. 

" But you never come now, as you used to," 
said Maud, with another little half- concealed 
sob. 

'* Now, Maudie, this is too silly and un- 
reasonable 1 How long is it since our last 
meeting at the big stone ? " 

** I was not thinking of that," said Maud, 
hanging her head, while a faint blush came 
into her pale cheeks ; " I meant that you do 
not come to visit us at the farm as you used 
to do." 

" And that is just what I say is unreason- 
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able, Maud. My time has been excessively 
occupied of late. You know in part, for I told 
you the other day, what important and 
confidential business I have had on my 
hands ! " 

" And are you still obliged to go so often 
on banking business to — ^to the Abbey ? '* 

*^ Banking business ! to, ah ! — why — I 
tried to make you understand, Maud, when I 
was here the other [day, that the affairs of a 
delicate and confidential nature, which have 
been entrusted to my hands, have led to — 
to my being on the footing of a trusted, and I 
may say, an intimate friend at the Abbey," 
said l4mald, whose ^ense of the p^ he 
was inflicting,, and even of the inconvenience 
which might be produced to himself, by 
awakening Maud's jealousy, was insufficient 
to restrain the gratification of his vanity from 
boasting of his intimacy with Miss Lagarde. 

*^ Has Sir Arthur returned to the Abbey 
yet ? " asked Maud hesitatingly, and in a very 
low voice. 

" No 1 he has not ! The fact is, I am 
afraid that he neglects that poor girl, his 
•sister, more than he ought. The truth is, 
that situated as she is, she has nobody to look 
to — nobody that she can rely on as a real 
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be on tenns of friendly intimacy with the 
family at the Abbey/' continued Reginald, in 
whose mind Maud's innocently expressed 
conviction that there " could not be anything 
particular between him and Miss Lagarde/' 
haxJ radded and hurt his vaniiy ever since. 
*^Just look here now! I will show you 
something. Of course, I know that I can 
trust you ! — Only just to show you whether 
or no it is so much out of the question that 
there should be anything particular between 
me and Miss Lagarde — in the way of friend- 
ship, I mean, of course, you understand ! — 
look at this 1 I was obliged to find time to 
go to the Abbey just before I came here, to 
let her know that I should not be able to call 
later this evening, as she expected me to do, 
and she insisted upon my accepting this as a 
keepsake from her," said Reginald, drawing 
out the little ornamental dagger as he spoke. 
*^ A keepsake ! Did she give you this ? " 
asked Maud, taking the little weapon in her 
hand with an eager and yet almost awed 
expression of curiosity. 
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" Yes ! I tell you ; she gave it to me as a 
keepsake ; — ^never to show it or tell of it to 
anybody ! — ^And I never shall ! Only to you, 
Maudie, — of course, I tell you everything, 
because I know I can trust you ! " 

" It is very pretty ; but what an odd thing 
for a lady to have ! " said Maud, examining 
the curious workmanship of the toy with 
eager curiosity and minute attention, which 
gradually seemed to change to an absorbing 
consideration of the fact of Miss Lagarda 
having made such a present to Reginald. 

"Of course, you will never mention it,'* 
said he, putting the dagger back into its 
place of concealment among his clothes. 

" Oh, no ! I will never mention it," said 
Maud dreamily, as she turned towards the 
exit from the arbour, adding, after a pause,. 
" I think we had better go to the others now> 
and see what they are going to do." 
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CHAPTER XVL 

THE DANCE IN THE BARN. 

*' X THINK perhaps it would be more pru- 
J- dent, Maudie, for \is not to dance the 
first dance together," said Reginald, as they 
went together towards the large bam, which, 
swept and plentifully garnished with ever- 
greens, was now nearly fiill of guests. 

" Oh ! Reginald, I did think we should 
have danced the first dance together ! Young 
Wilkin came over here last night on purpose 
to ask me, and I told him I was engaged !" 
said Maud, ready to burst into tears with dis- 
appointment and mortification, 

" You know there is nobody here I care to 
dance with except you, Maudie ! How can 
you be so silly ? I only wanted to prevent 
people talking. There is that cantankerous 
old aunt of yours watching us now !" 

**You used not to think so much once 
about what people might say, Reginald ! 
However, I will go and sit down by my 
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aunt ; I don't want to dance — though it will 
seem very odd to young Wilkin.'' 

" Well dance the next set together. Ill 
go and ask little Mary Wilkin to dance the 
first set. You won't be jealous of hevy I sup- 
pose ? I don't think it is prudent to let it 
seem quite a matter-of-course, like, that we 
should dance the very first dance together." 

" Very well," said Maud, going to take her 
place beside Mrs. Silas, on the other side of 
whom was old Mrs. Wolden, the shepherd's 
wife. It was with difficulty that she could 
restrain her tears, for each little circumstance 
of the evening seemed to contribute some- 
thing towards forcing upon her mind the con- 
viction that Reginald did not feel for her the 
love he used to profess so ardently. And 
things had come to that pass with Maud, that 
such a doubt brought agony and terror with 
it. 

She had not been seated at her aunt's side 
many minutes, however, before Betterton 
came and asked her to dance that dance with 
him. He had manoeuvred for the hand of 
Di for the opening dance, but Mrs. Borlace 
and John Varley had been too much for him, 
and Di was about to open the ball, according 
to her mother's intention, with J. V. junior. 



Go and dance, if the gentleman wishes it, 
and don't mind me. I was having a little 
improving conversation with Mrs. Wolden, 
and I shall do very well ! I had rather you 
went, my dear/' 

And Maud, having no further excuse to 
oflfer, stood up to dance with Mr. Betterton. 

Mrs. Silas was quite in earnest when she 
said that she preferred to be left to her con- 
versation with Mrs. Wolden. The old shep- 
herd's wife was dressed in a cotton print 
gown, which served as an excellent foil to 
Mrs. Silas's magnificent silk, and at the same 
time testified by its propinquity to the glossy 
purple folds that the rich mercer's wife was 
not proud. 

Then, again, Mrs. Silas was very fond 
of the rare delight of preaching from the 
vantage ground of such social eminence as 
that which raised her above the level of 
poor old Mrs. Wolden. And, to crown the 
pleasures of the occasion, the shepherd's wife 
offered an excellent mark for a word of ex- 
hortation, inasmuch as it was well known that 
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«he and old Gaflfer Wolden did not enjoy un- 
interrupted domestic peace. 

^* But, my dear woman, you should oppose 
to him the barrier of a chastened and humbled 
spirit. You should return good for evil ! A 
^ood word tumeth away wrath. When your 
husband behaves in aught amiss, you should 
heap coals of fire on his head !" said Mrs. 
Silas with great unction to her listener, as the 
summing-up of a whole chapter of good advice 
on the best means of dealing with the old 
shepherd's ill-tempers. 

" Laws, Mrs. Borlace," said the old woman, 
looking with wide-opened eyes into the 
earnest, pinched face of her adviser, " do you 
really think so ? I tried hot water once, when 
he was past-bearing aggravating, and I hap- 
pened to have a pot boiling on the fire. But, 
bless 'ee, it did no good to speak of ! Mebbe 
the hot coals met answer better. I'll try 'em 
next time, ma'am, and much obhged to you 
for your good advice !" 

Brian Betterton, though a less-strikingly 
handsome man than Reginald Varley, was the 
best dancer, and certainly altogether the 
brightest partner in the room — or, rather, in 
the bam ; and Maud was unquestionably the 
prettiest girl there. But, for all that, this 



otherwise than with each other. Betterton 
was preoccupied with attentively watching- 
Di as she went through the dance with John 
Varley ; and Maud was at least equally 
absorbed in more covertly observing Regi- 
nalds performance with Miss Mary Wilkin. 
It was not that Maud was at all jealous of 
little Mary Wilkin — but that her mind and 
heart, poor child ! were so wholly filled with 
him, that she could not help longing for even 
that which Mary was getting the benefit of, 
and striving to divine a solution of the ques- 
tion, which, of all earthly questions, seemed 
alone now to have any importance in her eyes 
— whether, in truth, there were anything 
more than mere Mendship between him and 
Miss Lagarde ? — striving, as if light might be 
attained upon the subject by the observation 
of his every movement. 

Surely — surely it could not be that her 
Reginald should be so utterly — so soon false 
to her ! Surely it could not be that his 
declarations were so horribly imtrue ! And 
yet — and yet Maud was very ignorant as to 
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what might be the habits and practices of 
great ladies and gentlemen in such matters. 
Still, it did seem to her that yoimg ladies 
could hardly be supposed to be in the habit 
of giving keepsakes to young gentlemen who 
had purely business relations with them, even 
if those could be imagined to have so rapidly 
ripened into friendship ! And — was it that 
her own morbidly-anxious ears played her 
false? or was it the fact — the horrible and 
appalling fact — that even in the tones of those 
assurances of his unchanged aflfection which, 
when called upon, he still bestowed on her, 
there was a ring, an accent, a something that 
was dijfferent from what they used to be so 
short a time ago. 

When the dance was over, all the couples 
strolled out into the garden which intervened 
between the bam and the house. It waa 
quite understood by everybody there that it 
was by virtue of those interludes that a 
" froUc '^ at the Fell Side was, however less, 
grand an affair, yet a jollier and more enjoy- 
able thing than a ball in the great room at 
the "Abbey" inn in Dumton. And Maud 
had looked forward with delight to hanging 
on Reginald's arm, while she listened to him 
beneath the moonlight, pouring into her ear 



" Thank you, Mr. Betterton," she said 
languidly, as he led her back into the bam 
^er a short turn among the flower-beds ; 
^^will you allow me, before I sit down, to 
introduce you to a partner for the next dance ? 
Miss Wilkin, the eldest daughter of our firiend 
^md neighbour farmer Wilkin. They are very 
nice girls, and very pretty/' 

"I should be delighted, Miss Maud, to 
make the acquaintance of any friend of yours, 
but I hope to have the pleasure of dancing 
the next dance with your sister ! I have 
half a promise 1" 

" You must take care you don't drive Mr. 
John Varley to desperation ! I suspect you 
have already made him furiously jealous !" said 
Maud, trying to smile. 

" But why shouldn't he be driven to 
desperation, if he has any gifts of that sort ? 
Has he any such right over your sister as to 
expect to monopolise her in such a fashion V* 

" I suspect he thinks he has !" said Maud, 
thinking it as well to give Betterton a hint of 
the family poHtics in this respect. 
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" He thinks so ! It is very probable that 
he may, or at least that he would like to 
think so !" said Brian ; " but then the more 
important question, as it strikes me, would be 
whether your sister thinks so !" 

"As to that, I can't undertake to say 

anything, Mr. Betterton ; but '' and Maud 

hesitated as if she did not quite know how 
best to say what she wanted to say. 

" But what. Miss Borlace T said Brian, 
stopping short in their strolling walk, and 
looking down with grave meaning into Maud's 
face; "believe me you are speaking to one 
who has a deep interest in your words, and 
who would wish to use the information to be 
gathered from them to a good, and not to 
any harmfiil purpose !" 

" I am sure of that, Mr. Betterton ! What 
I meant was that perhaps Di's opinion upon 
the subject tve were speaking of is not the 
only one to be thought of in the matter. Di 
would never do any thing,'' said Maud, dropping 
her eyes to the ground, and unconsciously 
suflfering a tone of deep sadness to come over 
her last words, — "Di would never do any- 
thing, that went against the wishes of her 
father and mother." 

" I too have a very strong impression that 



added, after a short pause, *' I mean to learn 
from her herself her own sentiments upon the 
subject ! And now I must go and claim her 
promise to give me this second dance," he 
added, as he brought Maud to the seat by the 
side of her aunt from which he had taken her ; 
where Mrs. Silas was earnestly endeavouring 
to ward off the danger which Mrs. Wolden's 
too literal interpretation of her scriptural 
teaching seemed to threaten. 

Maud's eye wandered round the room 
anxiously in search of Reginald, who, she was 
beginning to fear, might forget an engagement 
in the making of which he had showed so 
little eagerness. But he came to take her out 
just as the dance was about to commence ; and 
Betterton and Di took their places in the same 
quadrille. 

To no one of these four persons was 
the pleasure of this dance spoiled by the fact 
that their thoughts were wandering to others 
than their own lawful partners. Nevertheless 
it could perhaps hardly be said of any of the 
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four that their tone of spirits was quite 
in harmony with their occupation. 

In how many ball-rooms can that be said of 
the majority of the couples ! But surely in a 
bam better things might be hoped for 1 Surely 
there atra cura should not be expected to 
thrust his skeleton en avant between a girl 
and her partner ! Nevertheless the rusticity 
of the Fell Side bam did not avail to scare the 
monster ! 

Betterton was certainly happy in the pass- 
ing moments. But still he was to a certain 
degree grave, and pre-occupied with the con- 
sideration of his chances of a more important 
future happiness, rather than disposed to 
give himself up to the enjoyment of that which 
was fleeting past him. 

Di too was pleased ; and happier perhaps 
down at the half-seen bottom of her heart, 
than she would have admitted to herself 
to have been the case, had she afterwards 
examined herself upon the subject. But she 
was not unconscious of the shadow of troubles 
^head of her course ; and she was disagreeably 
conscious of the vigilant lowering eyes of John 
Varley, which, as he stood with folded arms in 
a comer of the room, followed her throughout 
the dance with unceasing watchfulness. 



was troubled with a sense of entanglement ; 
of eyes upon him, which the eagerness of the 
chase was no longer there to induce him 
to brave ; and of possible embarrassments and 
difficulties in the future, which the prescient 
instinct of tenderly sensitive selfishness warned 
him to draw back from. 

Besides, Maud was not like herself,— not 
at all like what he had known her under 
former similar circumstances. And that was 
not fair. She wanted him, it was true, — 
wanted him to be near her ; to be occupied 
with her. But really to-night the invitation 
to share her company seemed to be little 
better than an invitation to come and be miser- 
able with her. So distraite, so dispirited, so- 
little disposed to be joyous did she seem. 

The truth was that Maud had known few 
sadder, if ever any hour in her life so sad aa 
that then passing. She had been deeply^ 
terribly impressed by the whole of her lover'a 
manner that evening, with the horrible fear, 
that clutched her heart as with ice-cold fingera 
— the fear that the man to whose passionate 
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seeking she had given all that woman has to 
give, was already wearying of the gift ! And 
oh ! the dread, the terror, the horror, of the 
future to which such a fear pointed. 

Very sharp are the pangs which stab the 
bosom of a young girl who sees, or thinks she 
sees, that the love to which she is beginning 
to open her heart is less fervent than she had 
imagined it ! Far more sad is the fate of the 
loving wife who has cause for misgiving as to 
her husband's affection. But, ah ! how sharpest 
far of all is the agony — how most terrible of 
all the despair of her into whose shrinking, 
refusing heart the hideous fear for the first 
time comes that the love to which she has 
trusted all is about to fail her ! — that the one 
single thread by which she has consented to 
suspend herself over unimaginable abysses of 
destruction, and horror, and despair, is about 
to fail her ! 

And partly Maud's thoughts, during that 
dance, strayed to busy themselves with the 
future that the few words that had passed 
between her and Betterton seemed to open 
before her sister. Maud thought she saw that 
there would be trouble in store for Di, arising 
out of the competition of two suitors for h0r 
hand. But, oh! how light and play-like it 




ance for the course of action she had herself 
adopted? 

Even yet it was impossible for either of 
these feelings to reach her ! Heavens ! what 
was any other there, or in all the world, to be 
compared to the god-like creature who had 
sought and received her love ! Ah ! if only, 
only he would not take his love from her ! 
If only, only, he would value, as he had once 
valued, the absolutely thorough devotion of 
his own Maudie, she was ready to welcome 
all, come what might ; to coimt all gain that 
was lost for that sake ; to do over again, if it 
were again to be done, all that she had done ; 
to follow him to the world's end in sunshine 
or in storm — if only he would love her — if 
only that hand, in which her own thrilled 
yearningly as these thoughts occupied her 
brain, would close on hers with aU the mean- 
ing that had once been in its grasp ! 

And then that dance came to an end ; and 
some were happier than they had been at the 
beginning of it, and some were less so ; and 
some were glad that the time had come for 
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going into the parlour to see what provision 
hospitable Mrs. Borlace had made in the way 
of creature comforts, and specially of drink- 
ables. For dancing in a bam is thirsty work. 
Once more the young and the old stood 
together on the level of the one ground they 
occupy in common ; and all streamed out to- 
wards the house. 

Betterton, leaving the bam with his partner 
on his arm, managed to lead her a little out of 
the throng towards the flower-garden; and 
Di, who had seen her mother pressing John 
Varley with eager hospitality into the parlour, 
where the eating and drinking was, suffered 
herself, half-reluctantly, to be led once or twice 
up and down the little walk that led to the 
orchard gate, while Brian made the most of 
the opportimity to mark such a score during 
his innings as Varley should never be able to 
overtake. 

Eeginald took Maud directly across to the 
supper-room, together with the crowd. In 
the parlour he busied himself with offering 
her refreshments ; and was equally active in 
attending to other young ladies. In the 
course of his exertions of this sort be became 
separated from Maud, who, when at length 
the greater part of those in the parlour re- 
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by herself into the garden, from which the 
moonhght had ah-eady faded ; and, well con- 
tent in her present state of mind to be alone, 
wandered to the Uttle arbour in which the 
Varleys had found her and Di, together with 
Betterton, on their arrival that evening. It 
was quite deserted now ; and Maud sat her- 
self down in the remotest comer of the seat, 
to occupy herself with the endeavour to esti- 
mate the real value of all that she had had 
forced on her observation that night, as evi« 
dence bearing on the one all-important ques- 
tion of her life. 

Now it so happened that this Uttle arbour 
was situated in a corner of the flower-garden, 
close to the house, and within a few feet of 
the then open window of the parlour in which 
the supper was. And just inside this open 
window. Farmer Borlace and his brother Silas, 
after all the guests had gradually sauntered 
back again to the bam, had established them- 
selves at a little table, with a jug of punch 
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between them, for a little brotherly chat. 
And Maud, whose attention was at once 
attracted by her father's and uncle's voices, 
soon found that she could hear every word 
they were saying. Perhaps she might have 
chosen to move from a spot where such was 
the case, had it not been that the first words 
that she overheard made her aware that the 
topic of conversation between them was one 
that interested her far too powerfully to per- 
mit of her being ruled by any such considera- 
tions of propriety. 

"I don't think the young man is of a satis- 
factory quality," said the mercer. " I should 
not like it myself, if I had a child of my own ; 
and that being so, brother Darby, I couldn't 
justify it to myself not to give you just a 
word of warning." 

" What's the use o' talking about warning ; 
just as if summut was a going to happen !" 
said the farmer, uneasily. " I don't see where 
the harm on't is ! When old Varley drops, 
there'll probably be a share in the bank for 
this youngster; and if so be as Maud likes 
him, and he likes her, what better can she do, 
I'd like to know !" 

" I saw him and her a colloguing together 
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would have to roost in separate fowl-houses ! 
He ! he ! he ! Young birds must mate, bro- 
ther Silas, as sure as the old ones must drop 
off the perch ! Fill your glass, old fellow, as 
long as we're here ! — we may be gone to- 
morrow !» said the fanner, putting his phUo- 
sophy in practice. 

" Yes, brother Darby, the young birds must 
mate, as you say! And the old 'uns can^t 
keep 'em from it, not if they was a wishful so 
to do, which I am not ; nor even Jane neither, 
to the best of my belief! But, according to 
my mind, it is much to be doubted whether 
this Reginald Varley will ever have any share 
in the bank. Old Varley can only give it 
him by leaving it away from his own flesh 
and blood. And besides that, brother Darby, 
I tell you if he had the whole bank to him- 
self, I should not like that youngster to go on 
with a girl of mine, as he does with my niece, 
Maud." 

"Go on ! Why, what did she ever do 
amiss ? I won't hear a word against my 
Maudie, Silas ! Mind ye, I won't. She is as 
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good a wench as ever lived, and would no more 
go to do anything as would break her old 
father's heart than she'd come m here now 
and cut my throat. No ! there's nothing 
wrong about Maudie ! But, Lord bless ye^ 
lads will be lads ! " 

"Yes, brother Darby, lads is lads, — and 
lasses is lasses ! and cotton chintzes is cotton 
chintzes. But there's a deal of difference in 
'em, mind you ! — Ay, cent, per cent., or more I 
And some will wash, and some won't. And 
some will wear well ; and some will go into 
holes afore you've worn 'em a week, brother 
Darby. And I tell you, that this Reginald 
Varley is not one of the right sort ; — ^you may 
take my word for it ! " 

" Why, what do you know against him ? I 
never saw anything amiss in the yoimg fellow. 
Quite the contrary ; he is civil-spoken, and 
pleasant-mannered ; and, certainly, a well- 
favoured chap to look at ! You don't mean 
that you ever know'd him offer, more or less, 
than a civil word to Maudie ? " 

" No ! I don't say that I ever knew or saw 
anything of the sort ; but I don't like him ! 
He's not dyed in the thread ! Why, look 
here now, — if he was a meaning honest — and 
as an honest man should, to be going on with 



Maud's forehead as these words fell on her 
ears. She feared that she should fall from off 
the bench on which she sat. But bracing her- 
self to the task with all her strength, with the 
scared look of one who listens to his doom, 
she bent forward and stretched her ear to lose 
no word of the dreadful facts that she knew 
must be coming. 

" Why, what games has he been up to ? " 
asked the farmer, perhaps with more curiosity 
than anxiety, and fully prepared to hear of 
some juvenilities of a kind which he might 
find very pardonable, though they might 
seem less so to what he considered his 
brother's new-fangled and methodistical no- 
tions. 

" Of course, what I tell you, brother Darby, 
is quite between ourselves," said Silas ; " I 
don't want to get into hot water with any- 
body ; but just you listen, and then judge for 
yourself! No longer ago than this very 
afternoon, I had call to go to Dumton Abbey, 
— I went to get paid for some goods I had let 
Miss Lagarde have, — I didn't get paid ; but 
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that is neither here nor there. Well, I was 
made to wait ever so long in the halL The 
lady was engaged, and could not see me. So 
I waited, — ^not being minded to have my walk 
for nothing, you see ! And after awhile, who 
should come out but Mr. Reginald Varley. 
The young lady could not see me, because 
she was shut up with him, do you see ! " 

"Well, what of that?" said the farmer, 
taking a pull at his glass of punch. " We all 
know that he is sent to the Abbey on the 
matter of some business between the La- 
gardes and the Bank, — raising money like 
enough ! " 

" Ah ! like enough. And I dare say that 
is what first took him there. But you may 
depend on it that is not what he goes there 
for now! That's not what they two were 
a-talking about all the time I was a waiting in 
that there hall. And that's not all There's 
a son of the old folks that live at the Abbey 
Lodge works for me as light porter in the 
warehouse, — and a very good lad he is, — and 
that way it comes that I know something of 
his father and mother at the lodge. Well, 
as I was coming away, thinking of one thing 
and t'other, I thought I would just speak a 
word or two to the old woman at the lodge. 
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about ? How should I know, Mr. Borlace, 
says she ; he don't come for no good, you may 
take your oath ! But I'm so used to the 
sight on him going in and out that I don't 
take no heed on him, says she. Oh 1 he's 
often at the Abbey, is he? says I. Every 
other evening mostly o' late, says she ; and 
sometimes he don't come away till quite late. 
It's high time Sir Arthur was home, I'm 
thinking, says she ; not but that 'ud make or 
mar mucli with Miss LiUian, says she. And 
do you know when your master is expected, 
said I. Monday, I believe, says she ; and I 
dare say my young gentleman and Miss Lillian 
will have a fine time on it on Sunday, — that's 
to-morrow, says she, — for he mostly never 
misses coming of a Sunday evening. Well, 
good night, Mrs. Meekings, says I. If I waa 
you I wouldn't say much about this young 
gent a coming to your young lady. Talking 
of such things never does no good, says 
I. Between old friends Uke you and me, 
Mrs. Meekings, that's another thing. And 
between you and me, brother Darby, it is- 
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another thing. I don't want to make mischief 
any ways. I like a quiet life. But, seeing 
the way that young fellow is a going on with 
your girl, I could not justify it with myself 
noways, as I said just now, not to give you a 
hint of how things is going, and likely ta 
go!" 

The farmer remained silent awhUe, puffing 
away at his pipe rather more rapidly than 
before. 

"If he was for to go and do any wrong to- 
my Maudie, by the living God, I'd break 
every bone in his handsome carcass ! I 
would, as sure as my name is Darby Borlace^ 
let his name be what it might," said the 
farmer, with a dangerous looking light in his 
eyes. 

" Swear not at all, brother Darby ! It 
don't noways help one to keep one's eyes open, 
— rather contrarywise," said Silas. 

** I will swear to that, though ! " returned 
the farmer, doggedly. " But — Lord bless ye I 
I don't think there is nothing in it. I don't 
believe the girl cares a button about him. I 
never saw much between them, not in that 
way. Now, there's his cousin, John Varley, 
one can see what he is after, and no mistake 
about it. But this young Reginald never 



Lillian at the Abbey I Why, when one comes 
to think of it, it's out of all character and 
likelihood. That young whipper-snapper and 
Sir Arthur Lagarde's sister ! — Fudge ! All 
the same for that, brother Silas, I am sensible 
you mean well, and I am obligated to you. 
And I'll keep an eye open 1 " 

A -little later, the two brothers finished their 
punch, and went to see how things were going 
on in the bam ball-room. The fun of the even- 
ing seemed to have reached its culminating 
point. Mr. John Varley was daocing with 
Di Borlace ; Reginald was dancing with little 
Mary Wilkin, and evidently making rapid 
progress in the work of turning her silly 
little head. Maud was dancing with young 
Farmer Wilkin ; and was evidently, to the 
eyes of her observant father, enjoying herself 
to the greatest possible degree, and in the 
highest spirits. Her usually pale face and 
forehead were deeply flushed ; her eyes were 
blazing with animation; she was laughing 
violently, and dancing with a spirit quite un- 
like her ordinarily languid movement. Young 
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Farmer Wilkin, delighted and immensely flair 
tered by the evident pleasure of his partner, 
was exerting himself to be agreeable to her, 
with that energy which theTonsciousness of 
success in such an aim can alone inspire. 

The farmer, who could in no wise conceive 
that lads and lasses who had a mutual ten- 
dency towards "company keeping" should not 
avail themselves of such an opportunity of 
dancing together, was convinced by this state 
of matters that there could be nothing to cause 
any alarnl between his darling and the hand- 
some young whipper-snapper ; and Maud 
danced the not unprecedented dance of a 
Bacchante with death in her heart I 
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CHAPTEK XVII 

A NIGHT WALK ACROSS THE FELLS. 

ON the Sunday morning following the 
dance, the farmer and Mrs. Borlace 
were at their breakfast-table at the usual 
time ; but it had been understood that an 
hour or two of law should be allowed on that 
occasion to the girls. 

The farmer availed himself of their absence 
to recount to his helpmate all that his brother 
had said to him, and to discuss with her the 
question whether there were indeed any cause 
to think it desirable that Reginald Varley 
should henceforth be kept at arm's length. 
But Mrs. Borlace was quite as incredulous 
upon the subject as her husband had been. 
She knew her girls, she said ; and there was 
no deceiving a mother ! Had there been any- 
thing been Maud and young Varley, she, Mrs. 
Borlace, must have known it 1 And it had 
been plain to see last night, with half an eye, 
that Maud had cared fifty times more for her 
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dance, when young William Wilkin had been 
her partner, than when she was dancing with 
the young banker's clerk. A pack of nonsense I 
Maud was all right enough; brother Silas 
might take her word for it 1 Why, Jane Bor- 
lace had remarked to her last night that she 
had never seen Maud looking so handsome, 
and in such spirits, a^ when she was dancing 
with WiUiam Wilkin. And for the matter of 
that, Mrs. Borlace declared that she would far 
rather see the girl married to such a man as 
young Wilkin, who would have the Coombe 
Farm to look to, than to such a fellow as that 
Reginald Varley 1 

While this talk was passing between Mr. 
and Mrs. Borlace at the breakfast-table in the 
parlour, the subject of it was sleeping, in the 
room above, the first hour's sleep that had 
<3ome to her that night. The sun had already 
been shining for some hours, and had begun 
to peer in at her unshuttered window, before 
she had at last fallen into an untranquil and 
feverish sleep. The obtuse farmer himself, 
could he have seen her as she was lying there 
in the morning simlight, would scarcely have 
thought that "his Maudie was all rightenough." 

She was lying in an uneasy attitude, partly 
on her side, but with the upper part of her 



a glossy cataract of swelling ripples, among 
which the sunbeams played capriciously, a& 
they fell on the white bed linen. One arm 
was stretched at its full length, and lay with 
its open palm turtied upwards on the coverlet ; 
the other slender hand was pressed to her 
forehead ! and the Ups were half-opened with 
an expression of infinite suffering. The toss- 
ing restlessness of the sleepless hours had 
caused her night-dress to come open at the 
neck, and the entire bosom was thus exposed 
to the sunlight, save that it was partly covered 
with stray portions of the disheveUed hair, 
which partiaUy hid the whiteness that con- 
trasted not less with it than with the briUiant 
flush on her fevered cheeks. A few tears, 
which the fever of her brain and heart had 
dried at their source during all the waking 
hours, had forced their way from her closed 
eyes, and lay blistered upon her hot cheeks. 

She had omitted by chance, or purposely, 
to close the shutters of her window before 
going to her bed, and there were signs of 
disorder about the room, which sufl&ced to 
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show that she had had no attention to give 
to any such matters, when she had gone, 
at the end of the ball, to her chamber. 
Yet it was noticeable that every portion of the 
di-ess she had worn overnight had been put 
away out of sight. 

Before long there came a light tap at the 
door ; it wakened the sleeper on the instant. 
She jumped up in the bed with a quick ex- 
pression of alarm, which immediately faded 
into one of infinite lassitude as she said : 

" Is that you Di ! — come in ? Are you up 
and dressed already ? I have been too tired 
to sleep, I think, and I have got such a head- 
ache ! Do tell them, .Di, dear, that I must 
have a little more rest ! I shall be very well 
by and bye, if I can get to sleep ! And Di, 
just shut the shutters, will you, there's a 
dear ! '' 

And so Di went down to say that Maud 
begged for a little more rest. 

" Ah, sure ! — ^best thing for her 1 Let the 
wench sleep the dancing out of her legs ; we 
don't have jfrolics every night ! " said the 
farmer. 

And then Mr. and Mrs. Borlace, and Di, 
went to church. Maud heard the house-door 
close behind them, and seemed to feel a mea- 




the moment of waking. Maud's waking from 
her short and dream-filled sleep, was very- 
terrible to her ; for she waked, not only to 
the consciousness of the crushing weight of 
misery which had fallen on her,— as the words 
of her uncle Silas had confirmed the worst 
that all her jealous fears had suggested to her, 
— but she waked also to the recollection of a 
terrible aad desperate resolution, which she 
had formed in the madness of her despair, and 
which no thread of light piercing the thick 
darkness of that despair, had since come to 
change. 

She had determined that she would inform 
herself beyond the possibility of a doubt, — 
that she would have the evidence of her own 
senses of the faithlessness of her lover, before 
she would utterly and definitely abandon all 
hope for ever and ever. 

On that Sunday night, Reginald was to 
visit Miss Lagarde. There would she be on 
the watch. She would see whether he really 
went there ; she should be able to tell ; she 
knew that she should be able to tell from 
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seeing him, whether his errand there were 
merely one of business, or whether— she 
pressed her two hands to her eyes, as if to 
shut out the vision that her fancy presented 
to her imagination ; and then she would con- 
front him to his face, and— and— and— 

What could she do ? He had told her 
that he visited Miss Lagarde, — ^that he visited 
her frequently, — on the footing of an intimate 
and trusted friend! What more could ahe 
know, when she had tracked him to the house ? 
What useful purpose could she in any case 
propose to herself from such a step ? She did 
not know! it was madness! And in truth 
she was in a condition that was nearly akin to 
being mad ; but she felt that she could not 
remain there quietly during the slow, dull 
hours at the farm, while he was visiting Misa 
Lagarde at the Abbey. She was sure that her 
reason would leave her altogether, if she re- 
mained in the inaction of utter helplessness 
during those horrible hours ; she must do 
something ! He had taught her how easy it 
was to quit her chamber and the house, when 
everybody was asleep. She would, that night, 
as soon as all should be gone to bed, slip out 
and make her way to \he Abbey woods in time 
to assure herself of the fact of Reginald's 
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given no satisfactory account to herself as to 
how she meant to proceed for the purpose of 
ascertaining this ; but her mind was in far too 
excited a state for any such self-examination 
to arrest her purpose. 

It was easy to reach the Dumton Woods 
from the farm for anybody who knew the 
country, by a much short,er way than by 
going from the Fell Side down the valley to 
Stainsfield, and thence along the road to 
Dumton, and then traversing the town, and 
the half-mile on the other side of it, which 
separated the town from the lodge gates. 
Besides, to have reached the Abbey by that 
way, it would have been necessary to pass 
the lodge, with every probability of being 
recognized. Besides, there was all the town 
to cross. Maud knew a better way than 
this. 

She had but to climb the hill-side on the 
right from the valley, instead of following the 
path by the latter down to Stainsfield, and 
then cross the open fell till she came to the 
course of the Durren ; and then follow that 
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down its own ravine till the place where it 
entered the Abbey woods, not far above the 
house. By this way the distance was little 
more than two miles, and the high road, the 
town, and the Abbey lodge gate would all be 
avoided. It would be easy, moreover, for one 
approaching the house from that side, to come 
very near to it with small chance of attracting 
any observation ; for, as has been stated in an 
early chapter of this narrative, the Abbey 
was placed just where the wild and romantic 
glen, through which the Durren makes its 
transit from the open fells to the flat country, 
begins to open out into the park-like scenery 
on the Dumton side of the house ; and the 
glen, up to the immediate neighbourhood of 
the house, is thickly wooded. 

The long, long day passed, and it would 
not be an exaggeration to say that during 
every hour, and almost every minute of it, the 
thoughts of Maud were unceasingly fixed on 
the nature of the discoveries she fancied 
would result from the step she had deter- 
mined on. She did, at length, drag herself 
from her bed, and dressed herself, not in the 
silk frock which constituted her usual Sunday 
wear, but in a dark-coloured stuff gown ; and 
made her appearance at the family dinner 
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Everyone of the members of the family was 
ready enough to anticipate the ordinary time 
for gomg to bed by an hour or so ; and, by 
half-past nine o'clock, the farm-house was as 
still and silent as if it had been midnight. 

Then Maud, dry-eyed now, and with her 
whole nervous system strung to a painful 
degree of tension, after listening intently at 
the door of her room, and ascertaining that 
no light was visible from door or window of 
any chamber save her own, carefully and 
silently drew the bolt of her own door, 
cautiously and noiselessly opened the win- 
dow-shutters and the windows, and then put 
out her light. 

She had previously made some alterations 
in her dress in preparation for the work she 
had in hand. But they were very different 
from those which she had busied herself with 
the last time she had been about to steal 
forth from her father's house by night. She 
took an old dark-coloured straw hat ; she 
changed the light house boots she had on for 
a pair of stout walking shoes, and over her 
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homely dark-coloured stuff gown she put a 
close-fitting hooded cloak of equally dark 
-colour. 

Then she descended from the window, by 
the way which had become so familiar to her, 
^d, without waiting to look once behmd her, 
started at a light and rapid pace across the 
garden — across the orchard — ^and then striking 
off fi:om the path down the valley, began to 
ascend the side of the hiU to the right with 
unslackening speed. 

No difficulty of any sort attended the walk 
she proposed making. Maud was at no time 
the active mountain walker that Di was ; and, 
after all that she had gone through during 
the last four-and-twenty hours, she might 
well be less able than at any other time to 
meet the fatigue of the expedition. But 
there was that within her which made her 
absolutely insensible to the complaints of 
muscles or sinews, and she cUmbed the hiU, 
and stretched away over the Fell beyond with 
unpausing and unwavering step. 

Every bit of the ground was of old familiar 
to her, and in little more than half-an-hour 
she had entered the Abbey woods, had crossed 
the little ornamental bridge over the Durren 
in the grounds — ^for the Abbey stands on the 
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All was perfectly still ; and presently the 
whole of that side of the building which faced 
up the glen wa^ visible to her. 

It may be remembered, perhaps, that Lil- 
lian's boudoir was described as looking up 
towards the woods in this direction. And 
Maud, as soon as she came in sight of the 
house, at once perceived that there was a 
light in one window of the ground-floor, an'd 
in one only. That window, too, belonged 
evidently to one of the sitting-rooms of the 
house, and to one of the choicest among 
them. It was at the right-hand comer of the 
house, looking up the glen, in such sort that 
the stream, and a little path along its margin, 
sheltered not only by the larger forest trees 
that occupied the whole of the narrow valley 
above the house, but by thick shrubbery also, 
running by the left side of the house, passed 
close by this window. 

It was now the middle of July, and Maud, 
creeping cautiously onwards, was soon able to 
perceive that the window was open, and that 
there were people in the room within it. 
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Maud's heart beat hard and fast ; and so 
terrible a feeling of sickness and swimming of 
the head came over her, that she was forced 
to let herself sink down on a large ivy-grown 
stone by the side of the path — one of the 
boulders of the fell, which the gardeners, who 
had come to beautify the spot, finding it 
there, had thought it better and more pic- 
turesque to cover with creeping plants than 
to remove. A dreadful fear came over Maud 
that she was going to faint. It was probably^ 
the reality of that terror that enabled her to 
struggle against the sensation, and after a few 
minutes to subdue it. 

She got up from her. seat, and slowly and 
cautiously drew nearer to the opened window. 
In a minute more she heard a voice, which 
she could have sworn to among ten thousand. 
She marvelled at herself afterwards for what 
appeared in retrospect the calm audacity 
which enabled her to retain possession of her 
faculties, and the power of regulating the 
movements of her limbs. But though her 
heart beat as though it would choke her — 
though the cold perspiration stood thick upon 
her brow — though the pulsing blood tingled 
in her ears — she did keep all her senses on 
the stretch, and stood stock-stiU, rigid, with 



no third voice came — only tfiose two alterna- 
ting ! Still she could not see sufficiently into 
the room for the speakers to be visible to her, 
nor could she hear the words they said. And 
this she felt that she must at all cost accom- 
plish. Had it been necessary to pay for the 
satisfaction of her curiosity with her life the 
next hour, she could not have refrained. 

One, two, three, cautiously creeping, 
crouching, and noiseless steps, and the 
spoken words became clear to her ears, and 
the entire scene within the room was before 
her eyes I 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

ON THE BANKS OF THE DUBREN. 

MA UD'S eyes, starting from her head, as 
the eyes of those who look upon a 
horror never, never to be forgotten more, 
were the first to make their report ; and this 
was what they saw : — 

On her accustomed sofa, recKning in her 
usual attitude, Lilhan was looking beautiful 
as any imaginable Circe, with her long dark 
hair — rather finer in quality, and a shade or 
two nearer black than Maud's — falling in 
great loose ringlets over a white muslin dress, 
made open at the neck. Her exquisitely- 
shaped feet, long, slender, and high in the 
arched instep, in their white silk stockings 
and black silk slippers, were crossed at the 
ankle, in that position which the same in- 
stinct that prompted her, also instructed the 
beautiful Buonaparte Borghese woman to 
select for perpetuation in the marble, 

A small table was drawn close to the centre 
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Lillian and partly by Reginald, and the heads 
of both of them were so closely bent over 
it, that their shoulders slightly touched each 
other, and Lillian's drooping curls came in 
contact with Reginald's cheek as they fell 
over the pages of the book, and were laugh- 
ingly guided aside by his fingers when they 
chanced to hide the words that both their 
eyes were following. 

That was the little piqture on which Maud's 
eyes rested ; and to the latest hour of her life 
— ay, even in the last hour, when love, and 
jealousy, and misery were all over — she could 
have described each minutest detail of that 
scene with an accuracy such as few persons 
can attain in speaking of that which is present 
before them. 

What Maud heard was as follows. The 
first words that reached her ears were Lil- 
lian's — 

" See, there are some more pencil-marks ! 
What has she written there ?" 

" Oh ! never mind — ^it is almost rubbed 
out !" said Reginald. 
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" But I do mind ! I am very curious. I 
want to trace the process of your teaching, 
Monsieur le corrupteur des jeunes Jilles !" 

The words were spoken in light raillery, 
and were felt by the man to whom they were 
addressed as rather complimentary than other- 
wise — a designation which, so given, sounded 
in his ears as something of which so gallant 
a Lovelace as he might aflford to be proud. 
But even Lillian could not have said the 
odious thing in honest English ; nor would it 
have been possible for Reginald, or any other 
man, to face unabashed the accusation uttered 
in plain English words. So true and so cer- 
tain it is that those among us who wish to 
speak without a blush of things that they 
should blush to speak — ^who wish to convey 
without awakening any moral indignation 
ideas, which an honest moral sense would 
reprobate — are driven by some subtle fitness 
of things to the use of that language, which 
in every age and clime has been the con- 
stantly-used vehicle of moral corruption ! 

" Let me look ! 1 will see what she haa 
written!" persisted Lillian, bending down 
over the volume to read the faint pencil- 
marks. " * He was a horrid, odious man, and 
deserved to have been drawn and quartered \^ 



a lerociousiy-viniuous young lemaie-aragon 
she must be ! I wonder whether she will 
ever come to the opinion that you ought to 
he drawn and quartered, mon ami f Ca se 
pent r 

Maud felt as though she were turned to 
stone ! The pencilled words which Lillian had 
read from the book on the table, she too well 
remembered to have written on the margin of 
a volume lent her by Reginald. It was a 
French novel — not perhaps one of the worst 
of its kind — but very certainly such as Maud 
would never have dreamed of allowing her 
father or mother, or what was more to the 
purpose, her sister, to know that she had 
m her possession. It had been lent her with 
many injunctions of secrecy by Reginald, and 
had been read by her with intense interest, 
despite the offence which many parts of it had 
given to her as yet uncorrupted moral sense. 
Nor had she been able to refrain from express- 
ing her sentiments as they arose, by pencilling 
the margin, so great was her yearning to share 
them with the lender of. the volume, with 
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whom she had no readier means of communi- 
cation. 

At the little town of Dumton, in Fellshire, 
such literature was not abundant ; and the 
fortunate possessors of such racy volumes were 
few. The loan of the yellow-paper-covered 
volumes in question, thumbed as they were, 
had therefore been very acceptable to Lillian, 
who had to while away as best she might 
many a long and weary hour in the solitude of 
the Abbey. She had been much amused by 
the naivete of many of the pencilled com- 
mentaries ; and had not failed to extract 
without much difl&cujty from Reginald, a con- 
fession of the name of the commentator. 

And that added an additional interest in 
her eyes to the MS. annotations. For Lillian 
had learned to be jealous of Maud Borlace — 
jealous, not with any of that agony which has 
its root in strong and genuine passion — ^not 
with any feeKng suflEiciently strong to give her 
a minute's thought or uneasiness during the 
hours when Reginald was not with her — but 
with that sort of piqued curiosity which 
women of Lillian's kind are apt to feel with 
regard to any woman with whom they know 
any man of their acquaintance to be on speaking 
terms. 




for that same strongly reprobated hero, the 
whole of which the gushing young lady has 
marked with three-fold lines of admiring appro- 
bation ! Upon my word, mon ami Reginald, you 
are a very fortunate man ! I'll tell you what 
though, if you will take my advice, you will 
be careful what you are about with a young 
lady who is inclined to take things so 
desperately au serieux. Such grandes passions 
are apt occasionally to become troublesome." 

*' But what can one do, you know? Poor 
little Maudie, she is terribly in earnest ! I do 
believe she would break her silly little heart, 
if she could guess exactly what I am saying 
and doing, and above all, feeling at this 
present moment, Lillian ! But how can I help 
it ? It is quite true that before I saw you, I 
thought her the prettiest creature I ever set 
eyes on ! And she does take things most 
confoundedly au serieicx, as you say. That's 
the truth 1 I wish you took them half as 
much so, Lillian \" 

What, you want me to break my heart 
I Oh you abominable Lovelace I And 
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how do I know that you won't some day lend 
the same book to some other girl, when you 
find one as much prettier than me, as you 
think me prettier than Miss Borlace ; and talk 
to her of me as you are now talking of the old 
love you are tired of ? But I have not made 
any marginal notes for you to talk over with 
her 1 Yes, I will, though ! Fair play is a 
jewel ! Give me the book ! There 1" she 
said after having scribbled some words with a 
little pencil that hung from her watch-chain ; 
"your last love writes that the fascinating 
hero ought to have been drawn and quartered. 
There's my note underneath ! * Not a bit of 
it ! He was far too charming a fellow ! And 
the writer of the above note did not know how 
to keep such an one/ " 

Reginald coloured brilliantly and his eyes 
sparkled with pleasure, as he replied, "Ah, 
Lillian ! surely you must know how impossible 
it is that anyone whom you have so much as 
looked kindly on, should ever think of 
another." 

And he got up from his chair as he spoke, 
and Maud saw him bending over the sofa on 
which Lillian was lying. 

But just at that moment she heard the 
noise of horse's feet, and dogs barking on the 
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'*' Sit still there !'' she said, indicating a seat 
near the foot of the sofa, but at some little 
distance from it ; " put away that chair — it is. 
Arthur, no doubt. One never knows when 
he may be expected !" she said, as she made- 
some slight alteration in the arrangement of 
the folds of her dress, and put the yellow- 
paper-covered little volume they had been 
amusing themselves with behind the cushion 
of the sofa. 

In the next minute Sir Arthur Lagarde 
came into the room. 

The sudden change in the demeanour and 
manner of both LiUian and Keginald was so 
marked, that even Maud, little disposed as her 
mind was for noting anything save her own 
overwhelming misery, could not help ob- 
serving it. 

After the first salutations to his sister, the- 
baronet bowed rather haughtily to Reginald, 
who returned his bow with some embarrass- 
ment. 

"I had no idea of seeing you to-night, 
Arthur," said Miss Lagarde in a perfectly 
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unembaxrassed manner ; " Mr. Vaxley has been 
with me both this evening and many other 
times with a view to expediting the matters 
we wish to arrange. I think you will find 
that his wish to serve us has not been 
inefiectual/' 

"Now that I am at home once more, 
perhaps Mr. Varley mU kindly address Hm- 
self to me on the business on hand," said Sir 
Arthur. 

Lillian, who had risen to meet her brother, 
stepped quickly across the little room, so as to 
stand close in front of him, while turning her 
back on Reginald, who was edging towards 
the door, and spoke a few words with apparent 
earnestness in a low voice. 

" It is too late to talk of business to-night, 
Mr. Varley ; I am tired, and am going to 
bed — not to speak of the shame of occupying 
your tune with our affairs up to such an hour 
as this. But if you will do me the pleasure 
of dining with us to-morrow at six o'clock,, 
perhaps we may find the means of making 
business matters less damnably dry than they 
generally are.'' 

Of course, Reginald xmderstood that this 
change of tone was due to the few words, 
whatever they were, which Lillian had spokem 
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iSo ne acceptea tne invitation witn tne oest 
grace lie could muster, and taking his leave, 
strolled leisurely home to Dumton, indulging 
in many pleasant speculations as he went, on 
the evident and gratifying progress he was 
making towards the full-blown character of 
a fatally fascinating Lothario, and man of 
pleasure and fashion ! 

Maud also turned herself to go to her home. 
She was able to withdraw more easily, and 
with less precaution, than had been necessary 
in advancing to the position she had occupied. 
For immediately on Reginald's leaving the 
room, the window was closed. It was fortu- 
nate for Maud that it was so. For she went 
stumbling and groping her way up through 
the shrubbery, hardly knowing what she was 
doing, and feeling as if she were unable to see, 
to hear, to feel, or even to think ! In truth, 
she was stunned, and utterly crushed ; and 
she felt strangely tempted to lay herself down 
in the bed of the little stream by her side, and 
so escape both from the past, and the future 
which was before her. 
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But a new feeling, a new thought, and a 
new terror came upon her, even then and 
there while she had been standing near th6 
open window, listening to that which had 
been her doom. Even then, amid the hor- 
rible agony which she had suffered, had come 
upon her, for the first time, the conviction 
that it was so with her, that had she left her 
life that night on the hill-side, she would have 
sacrificed not one life, but two ! And the 
mysterious law, which bids even cureless 
malady suspend its attack under those cir- 
cumstances, and which enforces with more 
than redoubled strength the ordinary instinct 
of self-preservation, forbade Maud to die. 

Half-unconsciously, yet all too consciously, 
she dragged herself to the edge of the Abbey 
woods, and thence to the open fell. And just 
as she left the former, a horseman coming from 
Dumton by a road which skirted the Abbey 
grounds, and then crossed the fells, passed 
her. The rider suddenly checked his horse, 
and bent low from the saddle to look at her. 
For an instant he seemed to hesitate whether 
he should not dismount and apeak to her. 
But the contrary determination prevailed, and 
clapping the spurs to his horse, he rode off 
across the fell at a gallop. But of all this 
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tliat in which her way lay ; and he vanished 
into the night, leaving no trace whatever on 
Maud's mind of the fact of his having for a 
minute or two been present to her bodily eyes* 
The rider was young Farmer Wilkin, of the 
Coombe Farm. And in that minute of stoop- 
ing from his horse he had perfectly recognised 
Maud Borlace ; and carried home that night 
imder his plush waistcoat a sore and heavy 
heart, in consequence of that recognition. 

Maud, toiling heavily onward over the 
fells, reached the farm without other incident ; 
and proceeded, still in a stunned and dreamy 
manner, to climb by the well-known way to 
her bed-room. 

Nor did she perceive, till she had reached 
the roof of the porch, from which her window 
was accessible, that her sister Di was sitting 
at her own open window, staring at her with 
distended eyes of terror. 

END OF VOL. I. 
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